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GULNARE. 


oe 


FROM THE BYRON GALLERY. 


“Sn gazed in wonder, “ Can he calmly sleep, 
While other eyes his fall or ravage weep ? 

And mine in restlessness are wandering here— 
What sudden spell hath made this man so dear? 
True—'tis to him my life, and more, I owe, 
And me and mine he spared from worse than wo: 
*Tis late to think—but soft—his slumber breaks— 
How heavily he sighs !—he starts—awakes !” 


The captive corsair, bleeding and loaded 
with chains, is closely imprisoned, so that he 
may be impaled. Gulnare, grateful for her 
life, and pitying his misfortunes, visits him in 
his cell by stealing the Pacha’s signet ring, 
which she had often done before in sport. 
Before his capture, Conrad, after saving her, 
had treated her kindly, and left her safe at the 
house of a friend. 


«’Twas strange—that robber thus with gore be- 


dew’d 
Seem’d gentler then than Seyd in fondest mood. 
ee «¢ «¢ & &2@ €& & 


The wish is wrong—nay, worse for female—vain : 
Yet much I long to view that chief again ; 

If but to thank for, what my fear forgot, _ 

The life—my loving lord remember’d not!” 


Astonished at finding so much gentleness 
and courtesy in a pirate, which she had never 
seen even in Seyd, her own lord; and over- 
joyed that Conrad had also prevented her 
from falling a prey to what would have been 
worse than death, she resolves to save him, if 
possible, from torture. The corsair in the 
melee, seeing all was lost, had in vain sought 
for death. 


“Oh were there none, of all the many given, 

To send his soul—he scarcely ask’d to heaven ? 

Must he alone of all retain his breath, 

Who more than all had striven and struck for 
death ?” 


Gulnare had painfully witnessed him bat- 
tling thus the hosts around him; and had seen 
him, bound and bleeding, borne to prison, with 
his life preserved only for a time, so that as 
soon as his strength should be recruited, he 
could support longer the awful pangs of im- 
palement. She innocently enough shudders 
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to think of this horrible spectacle, which she 
will have to witness with goyd when he thus 
ferociously gluts his revenge, and she gener- 
ously resolves to avert it, even at the cost of 
her life. Execution by impalement is a favo- 
rite Turkish practice, the agonies of which are 
worse than crucifixion. It is thus fearfully 
pictured : 


To-morrow—yea—to-morrow’s evening sun, 
Will sinking see impalement’s pangs begun, 
And rising with the wonted blush of Morn 
Behold how well or ill those pangs are borne. 
Of torments this the longest and the worst, 
Which adds all other agony to thirst, 

That day by day death still forbears to slake, 
While famish’d vultures flit around the stake. 
“Oh! water—water!” Smiling Hate denies 
The victim’s prayer ; for if he drinks—he dies. 


This horrible death does not alarm him, but 
the thought that Medora will break her loving 
heart at the news, almost maddens him. 


One thought alone he could not—dared not meet 3 

“ Oh, how these tidings will Medora greet ?” 

Then—only then—his clanking hands he raised, 

And strain’d with rage the chain on which he 
gazed. 


This thought agonizes him so much that he 
strives to forget it by courting repose ; and 
when asleep he is visited by the compassion- 
ate Gulnare. 


He slept. Who o’er his placid slumber bends 
His foes are gone—and here he hath no friends : 
Is it some seraph sent to grant him grace ? 

No, ’tis an earthly form with heavenly face ! 


* * * * * * * 


He raised his head—and dazzled with the light, 

His-eye seem’d dubious if it saw aright: 

“ What is that form ? if not a shape of air, 

Methinks, my jailor’s face shows wondrous fair :” 

“ Pirate ! thou know’st me not—but I am one, 

Grateful for deeds thou hast too rarely done ; 

Look on me—and remember her, thy hand 

— the flames, and thy more fearful 
band. 

I come through darkness—and I scarce know 


Ww aoa 
Yet not to hnrt—I would not see thee die.” 
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BY T. BUCHANAN REED.” 


Wirurw this sober realm of leafless trees, 
The russet year inhaled the dreamy air, 

Like some tanned reaper in his hour of ease, 
When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 


The gray barns, looking from their hazy hills 
O’er the dim waters widening in the vales, 

Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 


All sights were mellowed, and all sounds subdued, 
The hills seemed farther, and the streams sang 
low; 
Asina dream, the distant woodman hew’d 
His winter log with many a mufiled blow. 


Th’ embattled forests, erewhile armed in gold, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue, 

Now stood, like some sad beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar in Time’s remotest blue. 


On slum’brous wings the vulture tried his flight ; 
The dove scarce heard his sighing mate’s com- 
plaint; 
And like a star slow drowning in the light, 
The village church-vane seemed to pale and 
faint. 


The sentinel cock upon the hill-side crew; 
Crew thrice, and all was stiller than before— 
Silent till some replying wanderer blew 
His alien horn, and then was heard no more. 


Where erst the jay within the elm’s tall crest 
Made garrulous trouble round the ,unfledged 


young: 
And where the oriole hung her swaying nest 
By every light wind like a censer swung ; 


Where sang the noisy masons of the eves, 
The busy swallows circling ever near, 

Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes, 
An early harvest and a plenteous year ; 


Where every bird which charmed the vernal feast 
Shook the sweet slumber from its wings at morn 
To warn the reapers of the rosy east 
All now was songless, empty, and forlorn. 


Alone, from out the stubble piped the quail, 
And croak’d the crow through all the dreary 
gloom ; 
Alone the ape drumming in the vale, 
Made echo to the distant cottage loom. 


There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers ; 
The spiders wove their thin shrouds night by 


night; 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 
Sailed slowly by—passed noiseless out of sight. 


Amid all this—in this most cheerless air, 
And where the woodbine sheds upon the porch 
Its crimson leaves, as if the year stood there, 
Firing the floor with his inverted torch— 





ELECTRIC STORY—TELLER. 


Amid all this, the centre of the scene, 
The white-haired matron, with monotonous 


tread 
Plied the swift wheel, and, with her joyless mien 
Sat like a Fate, and watched the flying thread. 


She had known sorrow. He had walked with her, 
Oft supped, and broke with her the ashen crust, 

And, in the dead leaves, still she heard the stir 
Of his black mantle trailing in the dust. 


While yet her cheek was bright with summer: 
bloom, 
Her country summoned, and she gave her all, 
And twice war bowed to her his sable plume; 
He gave the swords to rest upon the wall. 


Re-gave the swords—but not the hand that drew 
And struck for liberty the dying blow ; 

Nor him, who to his sire and country true, 
Fell ‘mid the ranks of the invading foe. 


Long, but not loud, the droning wheel went on, 
Like the low murmurs of a hive at noon; 
Long, but not loud, the memory of the gone 
Breathed through her lips a sad and tremulous 
tune. 


At last the thread was snapped, her head was 


bow’d ; 
Life drooped the distaff through his hands 
serene ; 


And loving neighbors smoothed her careful 


shroud, 
While Death and Winter closed the autumn 
scene. 





THE ELECTRIC STORY-TELLER. 


Wuar horrid fibs by that electric wire 
Are flashed about! what falsehoods are its 
shocks ! 
So that, in fact, it is a shocking liar, 
And mm | ? That rogues may gamble in the 
stocks. 


We thought that it was going to diffuse 

Truth o’er the world ; instead of which, behold, 
It is employed by speculative Jews, 

That speculative Christians may be sold. 


Nations, we fancied, ’twas about to knit, 
Linking in peace, those placed asunder far, 
Whereas those nations are immensely bit 
By its untrue reports about the war. 


Oh! let us rather have the fact that creeps, 
Comparatively, by the Post so slow, 
Than the quick fudge which like the lightning 
leaps, 
And makes us credit that which is not so. 


The calm philosopher, the quiet sage, * 
Fair Science thus abused to see, provokes, 
= 4! it puts him in a rage, 
‘o be, himself, deluded by the me és 
unca. 


























SAMUEL 
From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Les Eccentriques et les Humoristes Anglais 
au Dixhuitieme Sitcle. Par M. Philarete 
Chasles. Paris: 1848. 

2. The English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century. By W.M. Thackeray. London: 
1853. 

3. Satire and Satirists. By James Hannay. 
London: 1854. 


Few things are, in their nature, so fleeting 
as a joker’s reputation. Within a generation 
it lives and dies. The jest may survive, but the 
jester is forgotten, and it is wit that flies un- 
claimed of any man ; or, more frequently, jest 
and jester both have passed away, and dark- 
ness has swallowed up the fireworks alto- 
gether. And this perhaps is better than to 
outlive liking, even in so trumpery a matter as 
a broad-grin. Horace Walpole has told us 
how much Lord Leicester suffered who had 
such a run in George the First’s reign, when, 
having retired for a few years, he returned to 
town with a new generation, recommenced 
his old routine, and was taken for a driveller ; 
and one would not choose to have been that 
universally-popular wit of the reign of Charles 
the First, who, according to Sir William Tem- 
ple, was found to be an intolerable bore at the 
court of Charles the Second. 

But it is not simply that this kind of reputa- 
tion has small value or duration in itself, but 
that it lowers any higher claim in its possessor. 
Laughter runs a losing race against the de- 
cencies and decorums ; and even Swift, when 
he would have taken his proper place on the 
topmost round of the ladder, was tripped up 
by the Tale of a Tub. So much the weaker 
his chances, whose laughter has dealt with 
what partakes, itself, of the transitory ; who has 
turned it against the accidents and follies of 
life ; who has connected it with the obtrusive 
peculiarities of character, as much as with its 
substance and realities ; and who must there- 
fore look to be himself not always fairly asso- 
ciated with the trivialities he has singled out 
for scorn. In life, and in books, it is the same. 
It is wonderful how seldom men of great social 
repute have been permitted to enjoy any other; 
and there is written wisdom of old date to this 
day unappreciated, because of the laughing 
and light exterior it presents to us. In an age 
of little wit and perpetual joking, this is a 
fault which has not much chance of remedy. 

Of the three books whose title-pages are 
transcribed at the head of this article, the 
reader may candidly be told that it is not our 
intention to say anything. What we are going 
to write is suggested by what we have not 
found in them. In the first, an ingenious 
Frenchman, and noted Anglo-maniac, reveals 
the discoveries he has made of eccentric Eng- 





lishmen, from Swift to Charles Lamb. In the 
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second, a contemporary English humorist, 
himself of no small distinction, eloquently dis- 
courses of his illustrious predecessor’ from Ad- 
dison to Goldsmith, and passes upon them some 
hasty and many subtle sentences. In the third, 
a young and deserving writer, whose clever- 
ness would be not less relished if a little less 
familiar and self-satisfied in tone, takes in hand 
the whole subject of Satire and Satirists, dis- 
misses Q. Horatius Flaccus with the same easy 
decision as Mr. Punch, and is as much at home 
with Juvenal and George Buchanan as with 
Thomas Moore and Theddore Hook. Yet in 
these three successive volumes-full of English 
heroes of eccentricity, humor, and satire, there 
is one name altogether omitted which might 
have stood as the type of all ; being that of an 
Englishman as eccentric, humorous, and satiri- 
cal as any this nation has bred. To the absent 
figure in the procession, therefore, we are 
about to turn aside to offer tribute. We pro- 
pose to speak of that forgotten name; and to 
show its claims to have been remembered, 
even though it now be little more than a name. 

It was once both a terrible and a delightful 
reality. It expressed a bitterness of sarcasm 
and ridicule unexampled in England ; and a 
vivacity, intelligence, and gaiety, a ready and 
unfailing humor to which a parallel could 
scarcely be found among the choicest wits of 
France. It was the name of a man so popular 
and diffused, that it would be difficult to say 
to what class of his countrymen he gave the 
greatest amount of amusement; it was the 
name of a man also more dreaded, than any 
since his who laid the princes of Europe under 
terror-stricken contribution, and to whom the 
Great Turk himself offered hush-money. 
“Mr. Foote was a man of wonderful abilities,” 
says Garrick, “and the most entertaining 
companion I have ever known.” “There is 
hardly a public man in England,” says Davies, 
“who has not entered Mr. Foote’s theatre with 
an aching heart, under the apprehension of 
seeing himself laughed at.” “ Sure if ever 
one person,” says Tate Wilkinson, “ possessed 
the talents of pleasing more than another, Mr. 
Foote was the man.” “ Upon my word,” 
writes Horace Walpole, “if Mr. Foote be not 
checked, we shall have the army itself, on its 
return from Boston, besieged in the Hay- 
market.” Such and so various were the emo- 
tions once inspired by him who has now lost 
command alike over our fears and our enjoy- 
ments ; and whose name is not thought even 
worthy of mention, by lecturers aiming to be 
popular, among the Humorists and Satirists of 
the eighteenth century. 

We have hinted at one reason for such for- 
getfulness, but that is not all. He who merely 
shoots a folly as it flies, may have no right to 
outlive the folly he lays low ; but Foote’s aim 
was not so limited: he proposed to instruct as 
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well as to amuse his countrymen; he wrote 
what he believed to be comedies, as well as 
what he knew to be farces ; he laughed freely 
at what he thought ridiculous in others, but he 
aspired also to produce what should be admi- 
mm and enduring of his own. “ My scenes,” 
he said on one occasion, “ have been collected 
from general nature, and are applicable to 
none but those who, through consciousness, 
are compelled to a self-application. To that 
mark, if Comedy directs. not her aim, her ar- 
rows are shot in the air: for by what touches 
no man, no man will be amended.” This plea 
has not been admitted, however. Whenever 
he is now named, it is as a satirist of peculiari- 
ties, not as an observer of character ; it is asa 
writer whose reputation has perished, with the 
personalities that alone gave it zest ; it is as a 
comedian who so exclusively addressed him- 
self to the audience of his theatre, that pos- 
terity has been obliged to decline having any 
business or concern with him. 

Smarting from some ridicule poured out at 
his dinner-table, Boswell complained to John- 
son that the host had made fools of his guests, 
and was met by a sarcasm bitter as Foote’s 
own. ‘ Why, Sir, when you go to see Foote, 
you do not go to see a saint: you go to see a 
man who will be entertained at your house, 
and then bring you on a public stage; who 
will entertain you at his house, for the very 
purpose of bringing you on a public stage. 
Sir, he does not make fools of his company : 
they whom he exposes are fools already ; he 
only brings them into action” The same 
opinion he expressed more gravely in another 
conversation, when, admitting Foote’s humor 
and his singular talent for exhibiting charac- 
ter, he qualified it not as a talent but a vice, 
such as other men abstain from ;* and describ- 
ed it to be not comedy, which exhibits the 
character of a species, but farce, which exhib- 
its individuals. Be this hasty or deliberate, 
false or true, the imputation conveyed by it 
follows Foote still, and gathers bulk as it rolls. 
When Sir Walter Scott speaks of him, it is as 
an a satirist, who, while he affect- 
ed to be the terror of vice and folly, was only 
anxious to extort forbearance-money from the 
timid, or to fill his theatre at the indiscriminate 
expense of friends and enemies, virtuous or 
vicious, who presented foibles capable of being 
turned into ridicule. When Mr. Macaulay 
speaks of him, it is as a man whose mimicry 
was exquisitely ludicrous, but all caricature ; 


* Yet even Johnson could admit that there were 
cases where he would have relaxed his own rule, 
and rejoiced to see administered, even upon indi- 
viduals, the lash which Foote wielded with such 
effect. “Sir, I wish he had him,” he said to Bos- 
well, who had named a miserly acquaintance of 
theirs as a capital subject for Foote. “I, who have 
eaten his bread, will not give him to him, but I 





should be glad he came honestly by him.” 
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and who could take off only some strange pe- 
culiarity, a stammer or a lisp, a Northumbrian. 
burr or an Irish brogue, a stoop or a shuffle. If 
we had absolute faith in any of these judg- 
ments, this article would not have been begun. 

A careful examination of Foote’s writings 
has satisfied us that they are not unworthy of 
a very high place in literature, though not 
perhaps in all respects the place he would have 
claimed ; and it is worth remark that in de- 
fending them he has himself anticipated Mr. 
Macaulay’s illustration. He declines to intro- 
duce upon the scene a lady from the north, 
with the true Newcastle burr in her throat: 
he recognizes no subject for ridicule in the 
accidental unhappiness of a national brogue, 
for which a man 1s no more to be held accoun- 
table than for the color of his hair: but he 
sees the true object and occasion for satire 
where all true satirists have found it, namely, 
in all kinds of affectation or pretence ; in 
whatever assumes to be what it is not, or 
strives to be what it cannot. That he did not 
uniformly remember this, is with regret to be 
admitted, seeing the effect it has had upon his 
reputation ; but it is not in his writings that 
his most marked deviations from it are discov- 
erable. For it is not because real characters 
are there occasionally introduced, that the 
verdict is at once to pass against him. Van- 
brugh’s Miss Jenny, was a certain Derbyshire 
Miss Lowe; Cibber’s Lady Grace, was Lady 
Betty Cecil; Farquhar’s Justice Balafice, was 
a well-known Mr. Beverley; and Moliére, 
who struck the fashions and humors of his age 
into forms that are immortal, has perpetuated 
with them the vices and foibles of many a 
living contemporary. In all these cases, the 
question still remains whether the individual 
tolly or vice, obtruding itself on the public, 
may not so far represent a general defect, as 
to justify public satire for the sake of the war- 
ning it more widely conveys. It will not do 
to confine ridicale exclusively to folly and 
vice, and to refrain, in case of need, from lay- 
ing the lash on the knave and the fool. But 
such reasonable opportunities are extremely 
rare ; and it even more rarely happens .that 
what is thus strictly personal in satire, does 
not also involve individual injustice and wrong. 
It is, beyond doubt, no small ground for dis- 
trust of its virtues, that the public should be 
always so eager to welcome it. No one has 
expressed this more happily than Foote him- 
self, when, levelling his blow at Churchill, he 


makes his publisher Mr. Puff object to a poem 


full of praise : 


Why, who the devil will give money to be told 
that Mr. Such-a-one is a wiser or better man 
than himself? No, no; ’tis quite and clean out 
of nature. A good sousing satire, now, well- 
powdered with personal pepper, and seasoned 

p party, that demolishes a con- 


with the spirit o 
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spicuous character, and sinks him below our own | was solemnly composing himself to begin, when 


level—there, there, we are pleased; there we 
chuckle and grin, and toss the half-crown on the 
counter. 


Unhappily this was his own case not ial 


for he, too, had to provide pleasure for those | 
who went to chuckle, and grin, and toss their) 
half-crowns at the pay-place of the Haymarket. | 
And it was in serving-up the dish for this pur-! 
se, rather than in first preparing it; it was 
in the powdering and peppering for the table, 
rather than in the composition and cooking ; 
in a word, it was less by the deliberate inten- 
tion of the writer than by the ready mimicry 
and humorous impromptu of the actor, that 
Foote gave mortal offence to so many of his 
countrymen, did irreparable wrong very often 
to the least offending, began himself to pay the 
penalty in suffering before he died, and is pay- 
ing the penalty still in character and fame. 

It is this which explains any difference to 
be noted between the claims put forth by him- 
self, and the verdict recorded by his contem- 
poraries. The writings we shall shortly in- 
troduce to the reader would little avail, in 
themselves, to account for the mixed emotions 
they inspired. That which gave them terror, 
has of course long departed from them; but 
by reviving so much of it as description may 
tamely exhibit, and by connecting with Foote’s 
personal,career some idea of the overflowing 
abundance and extravagance of his humor, it 
is possible that their laughter and wit may win 
back some part of the appreciation they have 
lost, and a fair explanation be supplied not 
only of the genius of this remarkable man, 
and of the peculiar influence he exerted while 
he lived, but of the causes which have inter- 
cepted his due possession and ungrudged en- 
joyment of the 


iia 


estate that wits inherit after death. 


The strength and predominance of Foote’s | 


humor lay in its readiness. Whatever the 
call that might be made upon it, there it was. 
Other men were humorous as the occasion 
arose’ to them, but to him the occasion was 
never wanting. Others might be foiled or 
disabled by the lucky ‘stroke of an adversary, 
but he took only the quicker rebound from 
what would have laid them prostrate. To put 
him out was not possible. He was talking 
away one evening, at the dinner-table of a 
man of rank, when, at the point of one of his 
best stories, one of the party interrupted him 
suddenly with an air of most considerate apol- 
ogy, ‘ I beg your pardon, Mr. Foote, but your 
handkerchief’ is half out of your pocket.’ 
‘Thank you, Sir,’ said Foote, replacing it; 
‘you know the company better than I do:’ 
and finished his joke. At one of Macklin’s 





absurd Lectures on the Ancients, the lecturer 


a buzz of laughter from where Foote stood ran 
through the room, and Macklin, thinking to 
throw the laugher off his guard, and effectual- 
ly for that night disarm his ridicule, turned to 
him with this question, in his most severe and 

ompous manner. ‘ Well, Sir, you seem to 

e@ very merry there, but do you know what I 
am going to say, now?’ ‘No, Sir,’ at once 
replied Foote; ‘pray, do you?’ One night 
as his friend Delaval’s, when the glass had 
been circulating freely, one oftthe party would 
suddenly have fixed a quarrel upon him for 
his indulgence of personal satire. ‘Why, 
what would you have?’ exclaimed Foote, 
good-humoredly putting it aside; ‘ of course I 
take all my friends off, but I use them no 
worse than myself, I take myself off’ ‘ Gadso!’ 
cried the malcontent, ‘that I should like to 
see ;’ upon which Foote took up his hat and 
left the room. 

No one could so promptly overthrow an 
assailart; so quietly rebuke an avarice or 
meanness; so effectually ‘ abate and dissolve ’ 
any ignorant affectation or pretension. ‘Why 
do you attack my weakest part?’ he asked, 
of one who had raised a laugh against what 
Johnson calls his depeditation : ‘ did I ever say 
anything about your head?’ Dining when 
in Paris with Lord Stormont, that thrifty 
Scotch peer, then ambassador, as usual pro- 
duced his wine in the smallest of decanters 
and dispensed it in the smallest of glasses, en- 
larging all the time on its exquisite growth and 
enormous age. ‘It is very little of its age,’ 
said Foote, holding up his diminutive glass. 
A stately and silly country squire was regal- 
ing a large party with the number of fashiona- 
ble folk he had visited that morning. ‘ And 
among the rest,’ he said, ‘I called upon my 
good friend the Earl of Chol-mon-dely, but he 
was not at home.’ ‘ That is exceedingly sur- 
prising,’ said Foote ; ‘what! nor none of his 
pe-o-ple?’ Being in company where Hugh 
Kelly was mightily boasting of the power he 
had as a reviewer of distributing literary rep- 
utation to any extent, ‘ Don’t be too prodigal 
of it,’ Foote quietly interposed, ‘or you may 
leave none for yourself.’ The then Duke of 
Cumberland (the foolish Duke, as he was 


—s came one night into the green-room at 
the Haymarket Theatre. ‘Well, Foote,’ 


said he, ‘ here I am, ready, as usual, to swal- 
low all your good things.’ ‘Really,’ replied 
Foote, ‘ your royal highness must have an ex- 
cellent digestion, for you never bring any up 
again.’ ‘ Why are you for ever humming that 
air ?’ he asked a man without a sense of tune 
in him. ‘ Because it haunts me.” ‘No won- 
der,’ said Foote: ‘ you are for ever murder- 
ing it” One of Mrs. Montagu’s blue-stocking 
ladies fastened upon him at one of the routs in 
Portman-square with her views of Locke on the 
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Understanding, which she protested she ad- 
mired above all things; ie there was one 
particular word very often repeated which she 
could not distinctly make out, and that was the 
word (pronouncing it very long) ‘ ide-a ; but 
I suppose it comes from a Greek derivation.’ 
‘ You are perfectly right, Madame,’ said Foote; 
‘it comes from the word ideaowski’ ‘ And 
ray, Sir, what does that mean?’ ‘ The fem- 
inine of idiot, Madame.’ Much bored by a 
mpous physician at Bath, who confided to 
jm as a great secret that he had a mind to 
rs 10 ; 
publish his own poems, but had so many irons 
in the fire he really did not well know what to 
do; ‘Take my advice, Doctor, says Foote, 
‘and put your poems where your irons are.’ 
Not less distressed on another occasion by a 
mercantile man of his acquaintance, who had 
also not only written a poem but exacted a 
promise that he would listen to it, and who 
mercilessly stopped to tax him with inatten- 
tion even before advancing beyond the first 
ompous line,‘ Here me, O Phebus, and ye 
Muses nine! pray, pray be attentive, Mr. 
Foote’ ‘Iam,’ said Foote; ‘nine and one 
are ten; goon!’ 

The only men of his day, putting aside 
Johnson’s later fame, who had the least pre- 
tension to compare with him in social repute, 
were Quin for wit, and Garrick for powers of 
conversation. But Quin was restricted to par- 
ticular walks of humor; and his jokes, though 
among the most masterly in the aeons. had 
undoubtedly a certain strong, morose, surly 
vein, like the characters he was so great in. 
Foote’s range, on the other hand, was as uni- 
versal as society and scholarship could make 
it; and Davies, who was no great friend of 
his, says it would have been much more un- 
fashionable not to have laughed at Foote’s 
jokes, than even at Quin’s. Garrick again, 
though nothing could be more delightful than 
the gaiety of his talk, had yet to struggle al- 
ways with a certain restless misgiving, which 
made him the sport of men who were much 
his inferiors. Johnson puts the matter kindly. 


Garrick, Sir, has some delicacy of feeling ; it 
is possible to put him out; you may get the bet- 
ter of him: but Foote is the most incompressi- 
ble fellow that I ever knew; when you have 
driven him into a corner, and think you are sure 
of him, he runs through between your legs, or 
jumps over your head, and makes his escape. 


Could familiar language describe Falstaff 
better than this, which hits off the character 
of Foote’s humor exactly? It was incompres- 
sible. No matter what the truth of any sub- 
ject might be, or however strong the position 
of any adversary, he managed to get the laugh 
on his own side. It was not merely a quick- 
ness of fancy, a brilliance of witty resource, a 
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ready and expert audacity of invention ; but 
that there was a fulness and invincibility of 
courage in the man, call it moral or immoral, 
which unfailingly warded off humiliation. In 
another form the same remark was made on 
another occasion by Johnson, when somé one 
in his company insisted that Foote was a mere 
buffoon and merry-andrew, and the conscien- 
tious Samuel interposed of his less conscientious 
namesake : 


But he has wit too, and is not deficient in ideas, 
or in fertility and variety of imagery, and not 
empty of reading ; he has knowledge enough to 
fill up his part. One species of wit he has in an 
eminent degree, that of escape. You drive him 
into a corner with both hands; but he’s gone, 
Sir, when you think you have got him—like an 
animal that jumps over your head. Then he has 
a great range for wit; he never lets truth stand 
between him and a jest, and he is sometimes 
mighty coarse. 


A position of greater temptation is hardl 
conceivable than that of aman gifted wit 
such powers, and free from such restraints; 
and the outline we now propose to give of his 
career will best show to what extent he was 
able to resist the temptation, to what extent 
he fell. Johnson admits, while certainly he 
underrates, his scholarship; and detects, though 
he exaggerates, his chief moral defect ; but he 
also asserts, what the contradictory testimony 
of too many witnesses forbids us to believe, 
that he was not a good mimic. He seems on 
the contrary to have carried mimicry much 
higher than its ordinary strain, by combining 
with it a comic genius and invention peculiar 
to himself. It is seldom a mere mimic is so 
extraordinarily endowed. This gave him the 
range of character as well as of manners, in 
the perception and appropriation of what was 
ludicrous; and put a surprising vitality into 
his satire. 

It was at the same time that dangerous fa- 
cility and force of imitation, which in connec- 
tion with the exuberance of his humor, most 
limited his power of resisting its indulgence. 
None better than himself knew the disadvan- 
tage at which it often placed him, compared 
with duller men, and there is affecting signifi- 
cance in his remark to young O’Keefe, “ Take 
care of your wit,” he said; “ bottle up your 
wit.” In the sketch we are about to attempt, 
not a few indications will appear that Foote, 
often as he subjected himself to the charge of 
cruelty and iceman, had certainly not a 
malignant disposition. But in his case we 


shall do well to remember what Halifax said 
of Bishop Burnet, that our nature scarcely 
allows us to be well supplied with anything, 
without our having too much of it; and that 
it is hard for a vessel that is brimful, when in 
The habit of jesting 


motion not to run over. 
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and contempt, and of looking always at the 
ludicrous and sarcastic side, got the mastery 
over Foote ; it became a tyranny from which 
there was no escape ; and its practice was far 
more frequent, and its application more wide, 
than even such potency of humor as his could 
justify, or render other than hurtful and de- 
grading to his own nature. 

Perhaps the most startling introduction up- 
on record to a club of wits, is that for which 
Foote, when a youth of one-and-twenty, had 
to thank the Mr. Cooke who translated He- 
siod. “ This,” said Mr. Cooke, presenting his 
protégé, “is the nephew of the gentleman 
who was lately hung in chains for murdering 
his brother.” Startling as the statement was, 
however, it was quite true ; and it is probable 
that Mr. Cooke, who had an ingenious turn for 
living in idleness by his wits, and was reported 
to have subsisted for twenty years on a trans- 
lation of Plautus for which he was always 
taking subscriptions, thought of nothing in 
making it but his young friend’s luck and ad- 
vantage, in having come to a considerable for- 
tune ‘by such windfalls as a murder and an 
execution. Such was actually the case ; and 
the eccentric translator was now helping him 
to spend his fortune, by making him known at 
his favorite club. 

Samuel Foote, born at Truro in 1720, came 
of what in courtesy must be called a good 
family, notwithstanding the alarming fact just 
mentioned. His father had some time sat in 
parliament as member for Tiverton; and in 
1720 was an active Cornish magistrate and 
influential country gentleman, receiver of 
fines for the duchy, and a joint commissioner 
of the Prize Office. His mother* was the 
daughter of a baronet, Sir Edward Goodere, 
who represented the county of Hereford for 
many years; and who, by marriage with the 
granddaughter of the Earl of Rutland, had 
connected with his own family the not less 
ancient stock of the Dineleys, of Charlton in 
Worcestershire. This connection placed young 


* She survived till she was 84. She lived to see 
the triumphs of her son, and was spared the know]l- 
edge of his suffering. She died shortly before the 
affair of the Duchess of Kingston, when Foote de- 
fended her memory with affection and spirit. 
“Her fortune was large,” he said in his famous 
letter, “and her morals irreproachable, till your 
Grace condescended to stain them. She was up- 
wards of fourscore years old when she died; and 
what will surprise your Grace, was never married 
but once in her life.” When she was 79 years old 
Cooke dined with her in company with her grand- 
daughter, at a barrister’s in Gray’s Inn, and, 
though she had sixty steps to ascend to the draw- 
ing-room, she did it without the help of a cane, and 
with the activity of a woman of forty. Her talk, 
too, surprised every one. It was witty, humorous, 
and convivial, and made her the heroine of the par- 
ty. She had the figure and face of her son, with 
e same continual mirth and good humor in the 
eye. 
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Sam in the collegiate school at Worcester, from 
which, as founder’s kin, he was in his seven- 
teenth year elected scholar of Worcester Col- 
lege in Oxiord. Being a quick, clever lad, he 
was a favorite with the master, Dr. Miles ; but 
wha. already drew most attention to him was 
tus mimicry of grown-up people, his talent for 
making fun of his elders and superiors. Ar- 
thur Murphy, on whom Johnson so repeatedly 
urged the duty of writing some account of 
him, that he began to collect materials for it, 
found upon inquiry a tradition remaining in 
the school that the boys often suffered on a 
Monday for preferring Sam’s laughter to their 
lessons, for, whenever he had dined on the 
Sunday with any of his relatives, his jokes 
and imitations next day at the expense of the 
family entertaining him had all the fascination 
of a stage play. Murphy adds his belief that 
he acted Punch in disguise during his student 
career at Oxford. 

He certainly acted, without disguise, many 
kinds of extravagance there, of which the 
principal drift was to turn the laugh, when he 
could, against the provost of his college, with 
of course the unavoidable result of penalties 
and impositions, which became themselves 
however but the occasion for a new and 
broader laugh. Provost Gower was a pedant 
of the most uncompromizing school, and Foote 
would present himself to receive his reprimand 
with great apparent gravity and submission, 
but with a large dictionary under his arm; 
when, on the Doctor beginning in his usual 
pompous manner with a surprizingly long 
word, he would immediately interrupt him, 
and, after begging pardon with great formal- 
ity, would produce his dictionary, and pretend- 
ing to find the meaning of the word would say, 
“ Very well, sir; now please to go on.” It is 
clear, however, that under no extent of laxity 
of discipline could this be expected to go on; 
and accordingly we find him, in the third year 
of his under-graduateship, after an interval of 
gaiety at Bath, flaming suddenly through Ox- 
ford in society not very worshipful, attended 
by two footmen, and with a ridiculous quantity 
of lace about his clothes; taken to task more 
gravely than usual for so marked an indeco- 
rum; and quitting college in consequence, in 
1740, “ but without any public censure.” 

That he quitted it in spite of all these fol- 
lies, with a very respectable amount of scholar- 
ship, there can be no question; and this. he 
now carried up to London, entering himself 
of the Temple. It had been settled that the 
law was to be the making of his fortune, ever 
since a scene of mimicry at his father’s dinner- 
table some four years before this date, long 
remembered and related by his mother, when 
he had taken measure of the judicial wit of no 
less than three justices of quorum in an im- 
aginary affiliation case. Nevertheless it did 
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not prefigure the woolsack ; all that ensued to 
him from a nearer acquaintance with the law 
being greater facilities for laughing at it. But 
it is difficult to say what effect the tragedy of 
his uncles may have had on the outset of his 
studies. Hardly had he begun residence in 
the Temple, when this frightful catastrophe 
became the talk of the town. ; 

A family quarrel of long standing existed 
between these two brothers of Mrs. Foote (Sir 
John Dineley Goodere, and Captain Samuel 
Goodere, R. N.), and had very recently as- 
sumed a character of such bitterness, that the 
baronet, who was unmarried and somewhat 
eccentric in his ways, cut off the entail of the 
family estate in favor of his sister’s issue, to 
the exclusion of the captain, who nevertheless 
had seized the occasion of an unexpected visit 
of his brother to Bristol, in the winter of 1741, 
somewhat ostentatiously toseek a reconciliation 
with him ; having previously arranged that on 
the very night of their friendly meeting a press- 
eee partly selected from his own ship, the 

Ruby man-of-war, and partly from the Vernon 
privateer, both lying at the time in the King’s- 
road,should seize and hurry Sir John intoa boat 
on the river, and thence secrete him in the 
purser’s cabin of the Ruby. The whole thing 
was wonderfully devised to assume the charac- 
ter of one of the outrages far from uncommon 
in seaports in those days; but as usual the 
artifice was overdone. The Captain’s public- 
ly acted reconciliation directed suspicion 
against him; even among the savage instru- 
ments of his dreadful deed, some sparks of 
feeling and conscience were struck out; and 
one man who saw through a crevice in the 
woodwork of the cabin two of the worst ruf- 
fians in the ship strangle the poor struggling 
victim, swore also, in confirmation of the evi- 
dence of others who had witnessed their com- 
mander’s watch outside the door at the suppos- 
ed time of the murder and his subsequent sud- 
den disappearance inside, that in about a min- 
ute after the deed was done he saw an arm 
stretched out, and a white hand on the throat 
of the deceased. 

Captain Goodere would have defended him- 
self by the plea that he had no part in the 
murder, and that his share in the seizure of 
his brother was only to withdraw him from 
improper influences until a settlement of the 
question whether his eccentricities should not 
render him incapable of disposing of his pro- 
perty; the friends of the murderer on the 
other hand would have defended him on the 
plea, that the act,if he had indeed committed 
it, was not that of a person in his senses. But 
as occasional eccentricities are no definition of 

erfect madness, so neither can any murderer 

considered so perfectly sane as to be enti- 
tled to escape responsibility on proof that he 
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may sometimes have lost self-command ;* and 
Captain Goodere, therefore, was duly and de- 
servedly hanged ; and a portion of the family 
inheritance came to young Sam Foote; and 
Mr. Hesiod Cook took him to his club, as al- 
ready we have faithfully recorded. 

Those were great days for clubs and taverns. 
The Grecian, in Devereux-court, still retained 
some portion of that fame for Temple wit 
which made Steele propose to date from it his 
learned papers in the Tattler, and here was 
Foote’s morning lounge; while in the evening 
he sought the Bedford in Covent Garden, 
which had succeeded lately to the theatrical 
glories of Tom’s and Will’s, and where, to be 
one of the knot of well dressed people that 
met there and modestly called themselves the 
world, was of course a natural object of youth- 
ful aspiration. For the vicinity of the theatre 
was still the head-quarters of wit; and still 
the ingenious apothegm of Steele’s passed 
current, that what the bank was to the credit 
of the nation the playhouse was to its politeness 
and good manners. Here accordingly breaks 
upon us the first clear glimpse of ourhero. A 
well known physician and theatrical critic of 
the day, Dr. Barrowby, sketches him for us. 
One evening, he says, he saw a young man 
extravagantly dressed out in a frock suit of 
green and silver lace, bag wig, sword, bouquet, 
and point-ruffles, enter the room, and imme- 
diately join the critical circle at the upper 
end. Nobody recognized him; but such was 
the ease of his bearing, and the point and hu- 
mor of remark with which he at once took 
part in the conversation, that his presence 
seemed to disconcert no one; and a sort of 
pleased buzz of “ Who is he ?” was still going 
round the room unanswered, when a hand- 
some carriage stopped at the door, he rose and 
— the room, and the servants announced 
that his name was Foote, that he was a youn 
gentleman of family and fortune, a student of 
the Inner Temple, and that the carriage had 
called for him on its way to the asserhbly of a 
lady of fashion. 

Any more definite notion of his pursuits 
within the next two years we fail to get, but 
he underwent some startling vicissitudes. For 
some months of the time he appears to have 
rented Charlton-house, once the family seat in 
Worcestershire ; and here there is a pleasant 
story told of his having his former schoolmas- 
ter Doctor Miles to dine with him amidst his 
magnificence, when the unworldly old peda- 


* This detestable doctrine, which will always 
have its advocates, nor ever want the sapient sanc- 
tion of British jurymen, was. most offensive to the 
manly and robust sense of Dr. Johnson. “He was,” 
says Sir John Hawkins, “a great enemy to the 
present fashionable way of supposing worthless and 
infamous persons mad.” 
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gogue, amazed at the splendor, innocently 
asked his quondam pupil how much it might 
cost, and got for answer that he did not then 
know how much it might cost, but certainly 
soon should know how much it would bring. 
And doubtless this anticipation came very sud- 
denly true; for an old schoolfellow told Mur- 
hy that he remembered dining with him 
in the Fleet within the same year, in com- 
pany with a man named Waite, confined 
there for a fradulent debt to the bank; when, 
Waite having supplied the turbot, venison, 
and claret for the feast, and young Foote the 
wit, humor, and jollity, never did he pass so 
cheerfula day. Murphy adds the surprising 
fact that his first essay as an author was written 
at about this time, and that it was “a pamphlet 
giving an account of one of his uncles who 
was executed for murdering his other uncle.” 
We have made unavialing search for this 
er any account of which at second 
nd it is manifestly dangerous to take. But 
by those who profess to have seen it, it is rep- 
resented to have been a quasi-defence of the 
ae captain ; a sort of ‘ putting the 
st face’ on the family discredit; though in 
what way this too-partial nephew could possi- 
bly prove that the one uncle did not deserve 
strangling publicly, without at the same time 
making it clear that the other uncle did de- 
serve strangling privately, we are quite at a 
loss to comprehend. That he wrote some such 
‘may east however, seems certain, urged to it 
y hunger and the ten pounds of an Old 
Bailey bookseller; the subject continuing to 
occupy all the gossips and horror-mongers 
about town, the nephew being supposed to 
know more of ‘ the rights of it’ than anybody 
else, and the condition of the publication be- 
ing the suppression of his name as its writer. 
Such certainly was the extremity of his need 
at the moment, that on the day he took his 
manuscript to its very proper destination at 
the Old Bailey, ‘he was, says Cooke, ‘ actual- 
ly obliged to wear his boots without stockings, 
and on his receiving his ten pounds he stopped 
at 4 hosier’s in Fleet-street to remedy that de- 
fect ;’ but hardly had he issued from the shop 
when two old Oxford associates, arrived in 
London on a frolic, recognized him and bore 
him off to dinner at the Bedford ; where, as 
the glass began to circulate, the state of his 
wardrobe came within view, and he was asked 
what the deuce had become of his stockings ? 
‘Why, said Foote, unembarrassed, ‘I never 
wear any at this time of the year, till I am 
going to dress for the evening; and you see,’ 
pulling his purchase out of his pocket, and 
silencing the laugh and the suspicion of his 
friends, ‘ I am always provided with a pair for 
the occasion.’ 
This anecdote rests on the authority of Mr. 
William Cooke, commonly called Conversation 
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Cooke, who put together half a century since 
for Sir Richard Phillips's book-mart, a me- 
moir of Foote not without many points of 
merit, though discrimination is not one of 
them ; and who, with Murphy, fixes the date 
of the pamphlet at the period when its author, 
‘immersed in all the expensive follies of the 
times, had just outrun his first fortune.’ His 
His second fortune is supposed to have fallen 
to him on his father’s death ; but the dates and 
circumstances are not at all clear, and Mr. 
Cooke further confuses them by the statement 
that the worthy old magistrate, shortly before 
he died, had sanctioned his son’s marriage 
with a young Worcestershire lady, and re- 
ceived them in Cornwall for the honeymoon ; 
when, on their arrival one dreary January 
night, a serenade was heard which no one next 
morning could account for, and, the mo- 
ment being carefully noted by Foote, it turn- 
ed out afterwards to be exactly that of the 
consummation of the frightful tragedy at 
Bristol. “ Foote always asserted the fact of 
this occurrence,” says Cooke, “ with a most 
striking gravity of belief, though he could by 
no means account for it.” It may have been 
so, but the alleged marriage is equally difficult 
to account for, and would seem indeed to rest 
on no sufficient authority. No traces of any 
such settled connection are discoverable in 
Foote’s career. ‘The two sons that were born 
to him, were not born in wedlock; and when 
the maturer part of his life arrived, and the 
titled and wealthy crowded to his table, his 
home had never any recognized mistress. In- 
deed he used wittily to give as his laughing 
excuse for bachelorhood, that you must count 
a Jady’s age as you do a hand at picquet, 
twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty- 
eight, twenty-nine, sizty; and he had no 
ambition to awake one morning, and find him- 
self matched so unequally for the whole length 
of a life. 

But confused as are some of the dates and 
details on the outset of his career, the main 
particulars may be given with reasonable con- 
fidence ; and the second fortune which un- 
doubtedly he inherited, he had as certainly 
spent before he was twenty-four years old. 
The thing was then easily to be done bya 
hand or two at hazard. In 1742 and ’43 he 
topped the part of a fine gentleman upon 
town ; dressing it to such perfection, in morn- 
ing and evening equipment, and giving such a 
grace to his bag-wig and solitaire, his sword, 
muff, and rings, that he received the frequent 
compliment of being taken for a foreigner. 
At the opening of 1744, however, the scene 
had again changed with him, and he was once 
more to be found among the wits and critics at 
the Bedford, with as much sore necessity to 
live by his wits as they. In this second clear- 
ly discernible appearance of him, Doctor Bar- 
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rowby reappears also; and Foote for once has 
the laugh somewhat against him. A remnant 
of his newly wasted fortune is clinging to him 
stillin the shape of a gold repeater, in those 
times something of a rarity, which he ostenta- 
tiously parades with the surprised remark, 
“Why, my watch does not go!” “It soon 
will go,” quietly says Dr. Barrowby. 

Since we last looked in at the Bedford, the 
theatres have taken new importance, and the 
critics found fresh employment, in a stage 
success without parallel within living recollec- 
tion. When Foote went first to that coffee- 
house, one of its habitués was a lively little 
man who supplied it with “red port ;” with 
whom he formed an acquaintance ; whom he 
then described living in Durham-yard, with 
three quarts of vinegar in the cellar, calling 
himself a wine-merchant; and whom he after- 
wards knew living in the same locality, when 
Durham-yard had become the Ade!phi, and 
the little wine-merchant one of the frst men 
in England for princely wealth and populari- 
ty. The close of 1741 saw Garrick’s triumph 
at Goodman’s-fields; and the two short years 
since, which had squandered Foote’s fortunes, 
had firmly established Garrick’s as the chief 
English actor and ornament of Drury-lane. 
But what the public so freely admitted, there 
were still critics and actors to dispute. There 
is no end, as Voltaire says, to the secret capa- 
city for factions; and apart altogether from 
professional jealousy, when the town has no- 
thing better to quarrel about, a success on the 
stage will set everybody by the ears. Very 
loud and violent just now, therefore, were the 
factions at the Bedford; and prominent was 
the part taken in them by Foote, and by an 
Irish actor whom some strength of intellect as 
well as many eccentricities distinguished 
from his fellows, already by his half-century 
of years (he was born before the battle of the 
Boyne) entitled to be called a veteran, and 
destined to live for more than half a century 
longer, but never at any time so generally 
successful as his particular successes might 
have seemed to warrant, and now not unna- 
turally impatient of such complete and _uni- 
versal favor as little Garrick had suddenly 
leaped into. For the truth was, that Garrick’s 
re-introduction of the natural school had al- 
ready been attempted by this Irish actor, 
Charles Macklin; who, undaunted by Mr. 
Rich’s dismissal of him from the Lincoln’s Inn 
Theatre, twenty years back, as far too familiar, 
and wanting the grand hoity-toity vein, had 
nevertheless since steadily persisted, and at 
last, eight months before Garrick appeared, 
got the town with him in Shylock ; but there, 
unhappily, had been stopped by his hard 
voice and his harsh face, the tones in the one 
like the strokes of a hammer, the lines in the 
other like cordage. But for the time at least, 
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heartily as he afterwards laughed at him, 
Foote’s sympathy went without stint to the 
disappointed veteran; and together they 
formed a strong third party among the critics, 
standing between the foes and friends of Gar- 
rick; maintaining that his familiarity was 
right, but was not familiar enough, and that he 
wanted the due amount of spirit and coura; 
to take tragedy completely off the stilts. Of 
this view Foote became a startling and pow- 
erful exponert, and his criticism, which took 
more of the wide range of the world than of 
the limited one of books, showed one thing 
undoubtedly, that, reckless as this young 
spendthrift’s career had been, his quick natu- 
ral talents had protected him against its most 
degrading influences; his practice of vice had 
not obscured his discernment of it, nor his ex- 
ee of folly made his sense of it less 

een; and thus early he was a man of influ- 
ence in the society of the day, before he had 
written his first farce, or even set foot upon 
the stage. 

Meanwhile graver matters became impot- 
tunate with him, from which the only imme- 
diate relief seemed to lie in the direction at 
present most familiar to him. He had to re- 
place the means his extravagance had wasted, 
and the tendency of his habits and tastes 
pointed to the stage. From telling shrewdly 
what should be done, to showing as naturally 
how to do it, the transition seems easy when the 
necessity is great; and Foote resolved to make 
the trial. He consulted with his friends, pro- 
minent among whom at this time were the 
celebrated Delavals—Francis,-afterwards the 
baronet, and his brother, Lord Delaval—they 
were great lovers of the stage, and the help 
and co-operation of both confirmed his resolu- 
tion. The time also peculiarly favored it: for 
now occurred the dispute between the leadin 
Drury-lane actors and Fleetwood, which end 
in the violent rupture of Garrick and Mack- 
lin; when, on the former unexpectedly re- 
turning to his allegiance, the latter drew off 
with the best company he could get together 
at the moment, went to the little “ wooden 
theatre” in the Haymarket, and threw defi- 
ance at the patentees. The licensing-act pre- 
vented his taking money at the doors, but the 
i? were “admitted by tickets delivered 

Mr. Macklin ;” and by advertising and be- 
ginning with a concert, he evaded its other 
provisions. Foote joined the secession, and 
selected Othello for his opening part. 

It was the part that Farquhar tried and 
failed in; it was his friend Arthur ary = he 
part, when he failed; it was his friend Dela- 
val’s on the occasion of a grand private play 
at Lord Mexborough’s his brother-in-law ; it 
was his imitator Tate Wilkinson’s part, it was 
Barry’s, it was Mossop’s; and whether a man 
was to fail or succeed, to plant himself on the 
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heights of tragedy, to occupy the lesser ground 
of comedy, . to fall Roongh sinagetioen, 
Othello seemed still the first object of ap- 
proach ; though less perhaps as a main out- 
work of the citadel, than as offering, in the 
colored face, a means of personal disguise 
often welcome to a debutant; yet, with all 
this, it appears surprising that Foote, with his 
keen common sense and strong feeling for the 
ridiculous, should have chosen it. But some 
degree of gravity and enthusiasm is insepara- 
ble from youth, and as the part, moreover, 
was one that Garrick was held to have failed 
in, it was a bow remaining still to bend. 
“ Here is Pompey,” cried a wit from among 
the audience, when the little face-blackened 
man entered, in a regimental suit of King 
George the Second’s body guard, with a flow- 
ing Ramilias wig, “ but where is the tea-tray?” 
Foote shares with old Quin in the fame of this 
celebrated joke, which was probably not with- 
out its effect in checking Garrick’s reappear- 
ance in a part, the mere color and costume of 
which must have made such an object of him. 
And indeed this last was a point whereon 
Macklin and Foote had taken special counsel. 
Ever since Mr. Pope had nodded approval of 
his Shylock’s red hat, and said “it was very 
laudable,” Macklin had been a great stickler 
for costume; and the Haymarket bill, an- 
nouncing for the 6th February, 1744, “ a con- 
cert, after which Othello, Othello by a gentle- 
man, being his first appearance on any stage,” 
was not less careful to announce that “ the 
character of Othello will be new dressed after 
the custom of his country.” 

But the flowing eastern robe could not hide 
the actor’s defects. Foote failed in Othello, 
there can be no doubt. “ Not but one could 
discover the scholar about the young fellow,” 
said Macklin, “and that he perfectly knew 
what the author meant; but’ . Never- 
theless, on a reference to the bills, we find that 
he repeated it three times—on the 13th, 20th, 
and 23d of the same month—and that on the 
10th of the following month he again acted it 
for a benefit at Drury-lane, being there an- 
nounced as “the gentleman who lately per- 
formed it in the Haymarket.” He took the 
same course exactly with the next part he 
played, that of Lord Foppington; in which 
ie is said to have been more successful, having 
had hints from Cibber himself, on which he 
whimsically improved. Nor can it be doubted 
that in comedy he so far at once made his 
ground safe, that the public had always a cer- 
tain welcome for him in parts, which, though 
leading ones, he seems to have chosen as not 
absolutely possessed by more successful com- 
petitors; and to which, therefore, with occa- 
sional sallies into such extraneous matter as 


Shylock, he will be found upon the whole 
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1744-45 he went over to Dublin, and played 
with some success at the Smock-alley theatre, 
then just opened by Thomas Sheridan, the 
son of Swift’s friend; and in the winter of 
1754—46 he was installed as one of the regular 
company at Drury-lane. His venture so far 
had succeeded, and the course of his future 
life was marked out. 

No account has been kept of his perform- 
ances in Dublin; for though he is said to have 
drawn crowded houses, his wit was more re- 
membered than his acting, and one of the 
jokes he made may therefore here be recorded 
instead of the parts he played. Being asked 
what impression was conveyed to him by the 
condition of the Irish peasantry, he declared 
that it had settled a question which before had 
been a constant plague to him, and he now 
knew what the English beggars did with their 
cast-off clothes. The comedies he appeared 
in at Drury-lane, the winter after his return, 
are in some degree evidence not only of the 
character of his acceptance with the public, 
but of what he felt; himself, in regard to his 
— He played four times Sir Ha 

Vildair, in Farquhar’s Constant Couple, wit 
Peg Woffington, herself the once famous Sir 
Harry, for his Lady Lurewell. He repeated 
Lord Foppington, in Vanbrugh’s Lelapse, 
several times; with Mrs. Woffington as Berin- 
thia, and Mrs. Clive as Miss Hoyden. He re- 
vived Addison’s comedy of the Drummer, 
which had not been presented for some years, 
that he might perform Tinsel. He played Sir 
Novelty Fashion in Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift. 
He played Sir Courtly Nice in Crowne’s com- 
edy of that name. He played the Younger 
Loveless in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful 
Lady, on the occasion of Mrs. Woflington 
selecting it for her benefit. He repeated, 
five or six times, the part of Dick in Van- 
brugh’s Confederacy. And finally he appeared 
in the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal, and 
gave, to the general surprise and delight of 
many audiences, and the particular consterna- 
tion of some individuals among them, his ver- 
sion of the celebrated Bayes. 

In this selected list one cannot but recog- 
nize something of the personal wit and humor- 
ous peculiarity of the man. As the town 
would not have him in characters that would 
have carried him out of himself, he darted at 
once into the other extreme of playing char- 
acters closely resembling himself, and took his 
audiences into confidence with ‘his persona] 
weaknesses and failings. What he now played, 
he was or had been. He was the graceless 
son, the adventurer with the handsome leg; 
he was the flimsy fop and dandy, who had 
made a god of his tailor and scorned essential 
for non-essential things ; he was the very em- 
bodiment of the heedless, light-hearted cox- 
comb, the type of youthful spirits and reck- 
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lessness let loose upon the world. But whata 
man is, he does not always look: and in such 

lays as these, it was Foote’s disadvantage that 
bis appearance told against him. In person 
he was short, with a tendency to stoutness ; 
his face, even in youth, was round, fleshy, and 
flat,and his nose had breadth, without strength 
or delicacy ; though he had a pleasing expres- 
sion of mouth, more refined than in a man of 
his temperament might perhaps have been 
looked for; and he had an eye in whose spark- 
ling depths lay a spring of humor unfailing 
and perpetual, which would have raised from 
insignificane and ost = features fifty 
times as coarse or inelegant. In that dramatic 
gallery of the Garrick Club which may here- 
after, to Horace Walpole’s traveller from New 
York, or Mr. Macaulay’s from New Zealand, 
be as the Nineveh of a delightful art even now 
lost and past away, there hangs a copy of the 
portrait by Reynolds in possession of the Duke 
of Newcastle, in which all this is visible yet ; 
for though years of indulgence have done 
their work, and you look on the hardened 
clumsy features, the settled look, the painful 
stoop and infirmity of his later life, you see 
through them still what as a young man Foote 
must have been—a shrewd, keen, observant, 
mirthful, thoroughly intellectual man, but not 
exactly Sir Harry Wildair, Dick Amlet, or 
my Lord Foppington. And so the matter 
svems to have struck himself, notwithstanding 
the amount of favor he received in such parts; 
for the expression is attributed to him, “ If 
they won't have me in tragedy, and I’m not 
fit for comedy, what the deuce am I fit for?” 
A question which it was possible to answer 
more satisfactorily when he had played the 
character of Bayes. It is not unlikely that 
this performance shaped entirely his subse- 
quent career. 

Garrick introduced imitations into Bayes. 
The tradition of the part had connected it 
with Dryden, even to the great old poet’s full 
suit of black velvet; but Garrick took off the 
black velvet, put on a shabby old-fashioned 
black coat, and presented a mere quizzible, 
conceited, solemn ass of a poet, going about 
reciting his own verses. Cibber condemned 
the innovation; and Lord Chesterfield said 
that Bayes had lost dignity by it, and, no 
longer the burlesque of a great poet, was be- 
come no better than a garretteer; but besides 
that the character is really no higher than 
this, the hearty enjoyment of his audiences 
justified Garrick; and when, in the delivery 
of the verses, he gave a succession of comical 
pictures of the actors most familiar to them, 
they laughed and cheered him to the echo. 
Garrick’s idea Foote now seized, and worked 
out after his own fashion. What was mirthful 
exaggeration in Garrick, in him became bitter 
sarcasm; the license Garrick had confined to 
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the theatre, Foote carried with keener aim 
beyond it; the bad actors on the mimic stage 
he kept in countenance by worse actors on the 
real one ; he laughed alike at the grave pub- 
lic transactions, and the flying absurdities of 
the day ; at the debates m_parliament, the 
failures of the rebels, the follies of the quid- 
nuncs; at politicians, play-writers, players; 
and as, flash upon flash, the merriment arose, 
Foote must at last have felt where in all respects 
his real strength lay, and that there was a va- 
cant place in theatres he might of right take 
possession of, a ground to be occupied without 
rival or competitor. Davies says, no doubt 
truly, that what he improvised and added to 
Bayes was as good as the original, indeed not 
distinguishable from it but by greater novelty 
of allusion. Why not strike out, then, another 
Bayes more strictly suited to himself, equip 
himself with character and wit provided 
solely from his own brain, and, with the high 
claim and double strength of author as well 
as actor, carry the town by storm? 

The last night of his performance at Drury- 
lane was at the close of April, 1746; the inter- 
val he employed in drawing out his scheme, 
and getting together a small band of actors 
devoted to him who would help in its accom- 
plishment; and in the General Advertizer of 
the 22d of April, 1747, appeared the following 
advertisement : 


At the Theatre in the Haymarket this day 
will be performed a Concert of Music, with 
which will be given gratis a new entertainment 
called the Diversions of the Morning, to which will 
be added a farce taken from the Old Batchelor, 
called the Credulous Husband. Fondlewife by 
Mr. Foote; with an Epilogue to be spoken by 
the B—d—d Coffee House. To begin at 7. 


The little theatre was crowded ; ‘but the Di- 
versions, as then given, was never printed, and 
its character can only be inferred from such 
casual recollections as have survived, and from 
the general effect produced. It was such an 
entertainment as till then had not been at- 
tempted. Perhaps the closest resemblance to 
it was Sir William Davenant’s, of nearly a 
century earlier; when he evaded the general 
closure of the theatres, and baffled the stern 
watch of the puritans, by his entertainment at 
Rutland-house “after the manner of the an- 
cients.” After the manner of the ancients, 
too, were Foote’s diversions; yet such as no 
Englishman had attempted before him. In 
introducing himself upon the scene, it is true, 
he did only what Ben Jonson had done; in 
laughing at brother authors and rivals, he had 
the example of both Decker and old Ben ; in 
satirizing politicians and statesmen, he but 
followed Fielding and Gay; in “ taking off” 
the peculiarities of actors, Estcourt and Gar- 
rick were before him,—but no man, since the 
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old Athenian, had dared to put living peoplebegs the favor of his friends to come and drink 


upon the stage, not simply in their impersonal 
foibles or vices, but with the very trick of 
voice that identified them, and with the dress 
in which they walked the streets. In the epi- 
logue of the Bedford coffee-house, the wits 
and critics of that celebrated place of resort 
were shown in ludicrous dispute ; a notorious 

hysician, less remarkable for professional em- 
inence than for the oddity of his appearance 
and the meddlesome singularity of his projects, 
was good-humoredly laughed at ; a quack oc- 
ulisit, of wide repute ‘and indisputably bad 
character, was more bitterly ridiculed ; and 
the first performance had not ceased when 
Foote received the name which always after- 
wards clung to him, however in some respects 
strangely misapplied, of the English Aristo- 
phanes. 

That a second performance should, if possi- 
ble, be prevented, would also seem to have 
been determined before the first was over. 
The actors at once took up arms against their 
merciless assailant, and applied the Licensing- 
Act against him.* Even if there could be a 
doubt as to his own spoken dialogue, the por- 
tion of Congreve’s Old Batchelor he had acted 
(and where, by the way, Davies, who never 
admits him any actor’s merit out of his own 
pieces, says that in Fondlewife he merited and 
gained much applause from the vividness of 
his reproduction of the acting of Colley Cib- 
ber) brought him clearly within its provisions. 
On the second night, accordingly, some time 
before the hour of admission, a strong posse 
of constables from Bow Street were seen sta- 
tioned at the doors, who duly drove away the 
audience as they approached, and “lett the 
laughing Aristophanes,” as Mr. Cooke observes, 
“to consider of new ways and means for his 
support.” 

The consideration did not occupy him long. 
The first night was the 22d April; on the 23d 
the constables put the law in force ; and the 
General Advertizer of Friday the 24th April, 
1747, contained an advertisement to this effect : 


On Saturday noon, exactly at 12 o’clock, at 
the new Theatre in the Haymarket, Mr. Foote 


* The virulence of the feeling aroused may be 
estimated by some lines which the Drury-lane 
prompter, Chetwood, thinks worth preserving in 
that curious little volume about the stage which 
he published so early as 1749. 


Thou mimic of Cibber—of Garrick thou ape! 

Thou Fop in Othello! thou Cipher in shape! etc. 

Thou mummer in action! thou coffee-house jes- 
ter! 

Thou mimic sans sense! mock hero in gesture! 

Can the squeak of a puppet present us a Quin? 

Or a pigmy, or dwarf, shew a giant’s de- 
sign? etc. 

Can a Foote represent us the length of a yard ? 

Where, then, shall such insolence meet its re- 
ward? etc., etc. 














a dish of Chocolate with him; and ’tis hoped 
there will be a great deal of Comedy and some 
joyous spirits; he will endeavor to make the 
Morning as Diverting as possible. Tickets for 
this entertainment: to be had at George's Coffe- 
House, Temple-Bar, without which no person 
will be admitted. n.B. Sir Dilbury Diddle will 
be there, and Lady Betty Frisk has absolutely pro- 


mised. 


Against a spirit that thus laughed defiance 
at its adversaries, turned injuries to commodi- 
ties, and rose more mirthful and buoyant from 
what to any other had been hopeless depres- 
sion and defeat, the clauses of Acts of Parlia- 
ment and the staffs of constables were uplifted 
in vain. ‘The magistrates of London never is- 
sued another warrant against Foote. 

But would he really give chocolate, as he 
promised? A great many seem to have gone 
to the theatre expecting it ; and Sir Dilbury 
Diddle and Lady Betty Frisk (or in other 
words, according to a paper of the day, “ many 
among the nobility and lovers of the drama in 
high life, who dreaded and were attracted by 
the personality of his satire”) were particu- 
larly early in their attendance. All was in- 
tense expectation in the small densely-crowded 
theatre, when Foote came forward, and with 
a respectful bow acquainted them that “as he 
was training some young performers for the 
stage, he would, with their permission, whilst 
chocolate was getting ready, proceed with his 
instructions before them.” That was all his 
secret. ‘The constables had not dispersed even 
his little company of actors ; there they were 
still, crouching, concealed under the service of 
chocolate ; gathered from obscure corners of 
theatres or streets, wherever his quick, sure 
eye could detect them ; the ragged regiment 
Churchill afterwards laughed at, as — 


—— the legion which our summer Bayes 
From alleys here and there contrived to raise ; 


but in perfect drill and fitness for his purpose ; 
and among them an actor of sma!l parts, Cas- 
tallo, whom he thought comparable to Nokes 
for a quiet humor and strict propriety ; and a 
youth, afterwards known as Ned Shuter, whom 
he picked up marking at a billiard-table, and 
made one of the first low-comedians of the day. 
With these his Diversions began, and were re- 
peated no less than forty times. Now, as his 
pupils, he taught them how to act; now, as 
old actors, he rehearsed the finest scenes of 
the stage with them; now, as critics, wits, au- 
thors, or politicians, he improvised with them, 
dialogues of passing allusion to the time ; not 
an object passed at the moment, on which his 
eye could rest, that he did not turn, like Byron, 
to a mirth-moving jest ; nor were his hearers 
less ravished at the “ voluble discourse,” than 
those of the noble of Navarre. The actors 
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Sounded a retreat; and further opposition 
was not offered to even the more direct com- 
petition with the theatres implied in Foote’s 
change of his entertainment from morning to 
evening. It was accordingly announced, in 
June, that — 


At the request of several persons who are de- 
sirous of spending an hour with Mr. Foote, but 
find the time inconvenient, instead of Chocolate 
in the morning Mr. Foote’s friends are desired to 
drink a dish of Tea with him at half an hour past 
6 in the evening. 


And from this time Mr. Foote’s Tea became 
an admitted theatrical attraction. 
It brought him an offer from Covent-garden 
in the winter of this year, where he not only 
ve it several times, but repeated Bayes and 
“ondlewife ; put new strength into it, in the 
following January, by a new prologue ; for his 
benefit, in February, ushered it in by his per- 
formance of Cibber’s favorite Sir Novelty 
Fashion ; and, in the following month, opened 
with it again at the Haymarket, where he soon 
after varied it with what he called an Auction 
of Pictures, the advertisements announcing 
that “ This evening, at his Auction-Room, late 
the little theatre in the Haymarket, Mr. Foote 
will exhibit a choice Collection of Pictures,” 
ete., which proved, indeed, a collection so 
choice, that, before the summer season closed, 
it was repeated nearly fifty times, and in the 
winter was again resumed. Ready wit and 
shrewd observation were, as usual, manifest in 
this seizure of the great weakness of the day 
as a new vehicle of entertainment and satire. 
Auctions were at this time, and much later, 
the favorite occupation of the fashionable and 
idle, and agencies for all kinds of deception ; 
they encouraged the cheat and impostor, de- 
graded public taste, and, with a knock-down 
of the hammer, brought the worst and the best 
things to the same level. For, to your truly 
great auctioneer, everything was alike, as he 
was himself, with that inimitably fine manner 
of his, alike in everything. He had as much 
to say upon a ribbon as upon a Raffaelle. 
Nor was it only this legitimate game for sat- 
ire that Foote ran down in his Auction, but, iu 
the lots exposed for sale, his wit again took the 
range of town, and made its quarry of what- 
ever invited attack most prominently, whether 
in law or in medicine, in parliament or on the 
stage. He who would now derive any ade- 
quate notion of this from his writings, will 
nevertheless search them in vain. Neither the 
Diversions nor the Auction was printed ; and 
though portions of both reappeared in the lit- 
tle comedy called Taste, it is manifest that in 
this, as in every similar piece of direct satire 
(the Orators, for example), what we now read 
as Foote’s is but the faint reflection of what he 
actually uttered. The allusions in the corre- 
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spondence of the time, the singular personal 
hostility he had already provoked, the mixed 
deference, fear, and popularity which thus ear- 
ly attended him, are not to be explained sim- 
ly by the accident of a coarse —— 
ae and there in his imitations, but by the 
fact that he undisguisedly appeared before the 
public as a Satirist, that the entire ground- 
work of his entertainment was Satire, and that 
his confessed aim from the first was the ridicule 
of what was ridiculous, in whatever walk of so- 
ciety he might find it. No doubt a distinction 
existed between his regular published pieces, 
and these earlier ones which he never sent to 
the press; for though living characters were 
hit off in both, the context which has preserved 
the one was such as to render the other perish- 
able. When you can only read through the 
help of allusions which have all passed away, 
the attempt to read would be useless labor. 
In this Auction of Pictures, he laughed at the 
Westminster justice, Sir Thomas de Veil, who 
had made himself the too-ready instrument of 
the actors in opposing his first entertainment ; 
he ridiculed if r. Cock the fashionable auc- 
tioneer, and he satirized the extravagances of 
Orator Henley ; but all this was as temporary 
in itself as the witty and versatile comment that 
set it forth, and both have descended to ob- 
livion. When, however, in his more regular 
productions, he took higher aim ; when he ridi- 
culed the cant of methodism, denounced the 
mischiefs of quackery, or exposed the impos- 
tures of law ; when, himself the companion of 
men of rank and large possessions, he attacked 
the vulgarity of rank-and-money-worship, and 
did not spare the knavery or false pretensions 
of either birth or wealth, —his satire, even 
when applied to persons, had the claim to be- 
come impersonal through time ; and to remain 
as a warning to vice and folly, long after the 
vicious and the fool should be forgotten. 

Yet in this we would not assume any de- 
cision of a question beset with delicate and 
difficult considerations. In the most apparently- 
justifiable instances of individual satire, there 
is at best a violation involved which perhaps 
no individual amendment, or even general 
benefit, may compensate; and the question 
must always remain whether he who assumes, 
is entitled to exert, a censorship over morals 
and manners. But in Foote’s case, as in every 
other, it is right to state the matter fairly ; 
and however mistaken the belief may have 
been in him (as he had afterwards bitter rea- 
son to feel), he seems clearly to have believed 
himself within the just limits of Comedy, even 
in “taking off” mere folly and absurdities 
without vice, as long as his imitations of them 
should be faithful, as long as the sin ities 
themselves should be sufficiently prominent and 
known, and,where caused by natural infirmities, 
should have been thrust forward with an inde- 
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cent obtrusiveness, which the very sense of in- 
firmity ought to have restrained. To this, we 
shall perhaps do no injustice to him if we add, 
what once fell from the lips of even so great a 
genius as Moliére : “ I am manager of a thea- 
tre as well as author; I must make some 
money, as well as correct and instruct ; and I 
am necessarily sometimes induced to consult 
the profit and interest of my company, at the 
expense of my own fame as an author.” 

As an author, however, Foote’s first publish- 
ed piece now awaits us. It was played, with 
the title of The Knights, when the run of the 
Auction had somewhat abated; and lives still 
among his writings, as it deserves to do. It is 
the first sprightly running of a wit, which to 
the last retained its sparkle and clearness. Its 
flow of dialogue is exquisitely neat, natural, 
and easy ; in expression terse and character- 
istic always, and in tone exactly suited to its 
purpose. With neither the flippancy and 
pertness of mere farce, nor yet the elaboration 
and refinement of comedy, it hits with happy 
effect the medium between the two. It 1s 
just the writing that develops character, and 
is there content to stop. There is a story, 
but extremely slight, and only cared for till 
the characters are completely shown. For 
these exclusively; you perceive at once, the 
piece had been written ; and nothing is added 
that can possibly be spared. One knight, a 
country quidnunc, has the most insatiable 
thirst for news, and nat the remotest compre- 
hension of politics; and the other, a wealthy 
miser, has a taste as insatiable for stale stories, 
and no other entertainment for his friends. 
And though confined within the compass of 
two acts, of which the scene is laid in a little 
inn in Herefordshire, with such elaborate skill 
in the dialogue is the full-length of each pre- 
sented, and with an effect so thoroughly real, 
that it is as easy to believe both characters to 
have had living prototypes in Foote’s day, as 
it would be difficult to believe that either has 
quite ceased to have his living representative 
in our own. The peculiarities are so true to 
the respective foibles and vices exhibited, the 
coloring so rich, the humorous extravagance 
of detail so racy and effective. He tells us, 
himself, that he copied them from life, having 
met with them in a summer’s expedition ; an 
in that sense he challenges for them the merit, 
as one by no means common in his day, of 
being neither vamped from antiquated plays 
nor pilfered from French farces. The part of 
the miser, we should add, was played by Foote 
himself, who dressed it after a certain gentle- 
man in the West of England, whose manners, 
Mr. Cooke tells us, he took off with uncom- 
mon humor and perspicuity. 

But while thus engaged, a somewhat start- 
ling announcement in the General Advertizer 
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Woodward, now one of the company at Drury- 
lane under Garrick’s new lesseeship, and its 
purport was, that on a certain evening, by 
particular desire, Mr. Woodward would pre- 
sent his very good friend the Auctioneer with 
Tit for Tat, or one dish of his own Chocolate. 
He was to imitate him in Bayes and Othello, 
laugh at him asa tragic actor, and dress at 
him in a character of Otway’s. Now Foote 
was no exception to the rule which makes 
the mimic intensely sensitive to mimicry, and 
he wrote at once to warn the Drury-lane man- 
ager that as it seems they are to be in a state 
of nature, he may as well mention that he has 
a plan for a short farce which will be worm- 
wood to some, entertaining to many, and very 
beneficial to Samuel Foote. “If your box- 
keeper,” he added, “ for the future returns my, 
name, he will cheat you of a sum not very 
contemptible to you, namely, five shillings.” 
Garrick had a pen, however, only less neat 
than his antagonist’s; and though he retorted 
about the five shillings almost as poorly as 
Foote had introduced it, there was wit and 
point in what he added as to Woodward. 
“ Should he dress at you in the play, how can 
you be alarmed at it, or take it ill? The 
character, exclusive of some little immoralities 
which can never be applied to you, is that of 
a very smart, pleasant, conceited fellow, and a 
good mimic.” It was the character of Mala- 
gene in Otway’s Friendship in Fashion ; but 
as the play, and Woodward too, excellent 
comedian as he was, were hissed off the stage 
together for the mixed dullness and indecency 
of the entertainment they presented, nothing 
more on the subject need here be said. Its 
only interest for us is, that it shows us some- 
thing thus early of that fitful intercourse of 
Garrick and Foote, which, while they lived, in- 
terfered not a little with the comfort of both, 
and cannot be omitted from any view of the 
character of either. 

From the first they were marked out for 
rivalry. Distinguished by their superior intel- 
lectual qualities from all competitors in the 
profession to which they belonged, they had 
only each other to carry on a competition 
with; and if, as Pope says, war is necéssary to 
the life of a wit upon earth, what are we to 
expect when the wit has another in the same 
line to make war upon, who is not only jester 
and player like himself, but rival manager 
too? The virtue must be more than human 
that refrains; and the “state of nature” at 
which Foote hints in his letter, was according- 
ly very often renewed. No doubt also, Foote 
was almost always the aggressor. His wit was 
ever at its best with a victim wincing under it, 
and Garrick’s too obvious weaknesses were a 
temptation difficult to be resisted. Gravely to 
dispute the genius of such a man would have 
been in Foote himself a weakness less pardon- 
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able, but in Garrick’s own restless distrust of 
it, in his perpetual fidget of se//doubt and 
suspicion, in his abundance of small social de- 
fects, the occasion for laughter was incessant. 
Foote came into the Bedford one night and 
kept him on the rack for an hour with the ac- 
count of a most wonderful actor whom he had 
that instant seen. He had been so moved by 
spoken words, he declared, as he could not 
till then have thought possible. Nothing like 
it had occurred in his experience. It was an 
effect to hake itself felt far and wide. The 
manifest suffering of his listener at last became 
so pitiful that Foote good-naturedly brought 
it to a close by asking him what he thought of 
the histrionic talents of Mr. Pitt? when Gar- 
rick’s glad surprise broke out into unaffected 
enthusiasm, and he declared, as he seems truly 
to have felt, that if Pitt had chosen the stage 
he might have been immeasurably the first 
stor upon it. 
= There was also in Garrick another kind of 
weakness or suffering which Foote’s jokes 
never spared, and of which we have heard 
many whimsical examples from the = and 
wit who is happily still the living link be- 
tween that age and ourown. “ Garrick lately 
invited Hurd,” said Foote to a friend of Mr. 
Rogers, “to dine with him in the Adelphi; 
and after dinner, the evening being very warm, 
they walked up and down in front of the house. 
As they passed and repassed the dining-room 
windows, Garrick was in a perfect agony ; for 
he saw that there was a thief in one of the 
candles which were burning on the table, and 
yet Hurd was a person of such consequence 
that he could not turn away from him to pre- 
vent the waste of his tallow.” Another, Mr. 
Rogers was fond of relating, and told with in- 
finite humor. At the Chapter coffee-house, 
Foote and his friends were making a contribu- 
tion for the relief of a poor fellow, a decayed 
player, who was nick-named the Captain of 
the Four Winds because his hat was worn into 
four spouts. Each person of the company 
dropped his mite into the hat, as it was held 
out to him. “If Garrick hears of this,” ex- 
claimed Foote, “ he will send us his hat.” 
That Garrick was not absolutely a mean or 
illiberal man, there is nevertheless abundant 
proof; but he began the world, as Johnson 
expresses it, with a great hunger for money, 
and what at the outset of life was a commend- 
able feeling in him, became in later life a habit 
of which he could not always divest himself, and 
which exposed very often to undeserved deri- 
sion a really kind and open nature. In the 
main, however, the impression derived from 
the great run of Foote’s jokes on this subject 
is rather friendly and even cordial than other- 
wise. “There is a witty satirical story of 
Foote,” says Johnson. “ He had a small. bust 
of Garrick placed upon his bureau. ‘ You 
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= surprised,’ said he, ‘ that I allow him 
to be so near my gold ; —but you will observe 
he has no hands ?’” The joke is a good one, 
but a man would hardly so place an object 
displeasing to him that his eye would have to 
rest upon it daily and hourly, for the sake of 
making fifty jokes infinitely better; and the 
sarcasm is less worth remembering than the 
friendly good-will lurking under it. Another 
story is told of a somewhat pompous announce- 
ment, at one .of Foote’s dinner-parties when 
the Drury-lane manager was among the guests, 
of the arrival of “ Mr. Garrick’s servants ;” 
“ Oh, let them wait,” cried the wit, adding, in 
an affected under-tone to his own servant, but 
sufficiently loud to be generally heard ;-* but, 
James, be sure you lock up the pantry.” A 
third, which continues to exhibit them in cor- 
dial intercourse, is of their leaving the Bed- 
ford together one night when Foote had been 
the entertainer, and on his pulling out his 
purse to pay the bill, a guinea dropped. Im- 
patient at not immediately finding it, “ Where 
on earth can it be gone to?” he said. “Gone 
to the devil, I think,” rejoined Garrick, who 
had sought for it everywhere. “ Well said, 
David,” cried Foote, “let you alone for mak- 
ing a guinea go farther than anybody else.” 
The friendly feeling may often be imperilled 
by a laugh, but the laugh is never without a 
friendly feeling. It is the same when he in- 
sinuates a skilful compliment to Garrick into 
his comedy of the Devil on Two Sticks, and is 
careful to qualify it with the hint that the 
Devil himself could not match him at a bar- 
gain ; or when, in the great scene of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in the Nabob, he couples 
his veneration for Shakspeare with a “ Queen 
Anne’s farthing.” The bane and the antidote 
are still found together. Nor could Garrick 
himself help laughing at his friend’s dry men- 
tion of his Hampton temple to Shakspeare, 
when, replying to one of the attacks upon his 
theatre in which all the authorities of the Fa- 
thers had been quoted to show the Heathen 
tendency of such entertainments, Foote took 
occasion to say: “I never heard that Mr. Gar- 
rick sacrificed to Pan, or Mr. Rich danced a 
jig in honor of Cybele. The former gentle- 
man has, indeed, it is said, dedicated a temple 
to a certain divinity called Sxaxeomeape, before 
whose shrine frequent libations are made, 
and on whose altar the fat of venison (a 
viand grateful to the deity) is seen often to 
smoke ; but these profanations never entered 
the theatre, nor do I believe that any of 
the players ever assisted at the sacrifices; so 
this must be considered as a mere piece of 
personal superstition, for which the man, and 
not the profession is accountable.” Garrick 
could no more have resented gravely this com- 
ical hit at his imperfect hospitalities, than 
Shakspeare the pleasant allusion to his deer- 
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stealing propensities. In a word, we think it 
clear that Garrick came within the limitation 
of a celebrated principle first laid down by 
Foote, that you ought not to run the chance 
of losing your friend for your joke unless your 
joke happens to be better than your friend. 
It was never worth while in this case quite to 
put the friendship in peril. 

The always ready scholarship of Foote, let 

us add, appears to have given him an advan- 
tage over Garrick even where otherwise Gar- 
rick might have held himself supreme, namely 
in ordinary conversation. Cooke says that it 
fielded him an astonishing command of top- 
ics; that while Garrick’s manner was more 
pleasing, he had nothing of the give and take 
of the other, or his exhaustless variety of re- 
source ; and that in reality it was out of the 
abundance of his knowledge Foote dared to 
give his wit the reckless privilege it took, and 
to display always so little fear of the conse- 
quences. Nor was it only in scholarship, or 
the widest ordinary range of a man of wit, that 
he made so ready and great afigure. Charles 
James Fox told Mr. Rogers that Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck once invited Foote to meet 
him and some others at dinner in St. James’s- 
street, and that they were rather angry at 
Lord William for having done so, expecting 
that Foote would prove only a bore, and a 
check on their conversation. ‘ But, said Fox, 
‘we soon found that we were mistaken.— 
Whatever we talked about,—whether fox- 
hunting, the turf, or any other subject,— 
Foote instantly took the lead, and delighted 
us all.’ 

The scholarship, as we have seen, is frankly 
admitted by Johnson himself, no partial wit- 
ness, who also gives Foote the superiority 
over every one he had heard in what he calls 
humorous narrative. Such was the happiness 
of his manner in that kind of relation, he says 
that he never saw the stupidity it could not 
rouse or the arrogance it could not suddue. 
Pointing out on another occasion the superior 
gaiety, delicacy, and elegance of Garrick’s 
conversation, he added that Foote neverthe- 
less provoked much more laughter; and 
though he might have the air of a buffoon 
paid for entertaining the company, it was that 
of one who well deserved his hire. Thus en- 
couraged, Boswell ventured one day to remark 
how superior a tragic actor must always be to 
those who only make us laugh. ‘If Better- 
ton and Foote were to walk into this room, 
you would respec¢’Betterton much more than 
Foote.’ ‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘if Betterton 
were to walk into this room with Foote, Foote 
would soon drive him out of it. Foote, Sir, 
—~ Foote, has powers superior to them 


_ We shall perhaps amuse the reader by put- 
ting this remark to proof. Garrick and Foote 
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were among the company one day at the din- 
ner-table of Lord Mansfield. any grave 
ople were there, and the manager of Drury- 
ane was on his best good-company behavior. 
Every one listened deferentially to him as he 
enlarged on the necessity of prudence in all 
the relations of life, and drew his illustration 
from Churchill’s death, which was then the 
talk of the town. No one would have suppos- 
ed it possible to dislodge him from such‘van- 
tage-ground as this, surrounded by all the de- 
corums of life, and with a Lord Chief Justice 
at the head of the table. But Foote sudden- 
ly struck in. He said that every question had 
two sides, and he had long made up his mind 
on the advantages .— yr: in the fact of not 
payirfg one’s debts. In the first place it pre- 
supposed some time or other the ession of 
fortune to be able to get credit. Then, living 
on credit was the art of living without the 
most troublesome thing in the whole world, 
which was money. It saved the expense and 
annoyance of keeping accounts, and made 
over all the responsibility to other people. It 
was the panacea for the cares and embarrass- 
ments of wealth. It checked and discounte- 
nanced avarice; while, people being always 
more liberal of others’ goods than their own, it 
extended every sort of encouragement to 
generosity. And -would any one venture to 
say that paying one’s debts could possibly 
draw to us such anxious attention from our own 
part of the world while we live, or such sin- 
cere regrets when we die, as not payin 
them? All which, Foote put with suc 
whimsical gravity, and supported with such a 
surprising abundance of sarcastic illustration, 
that in the general laughter against Garrick 
no laugh was heartier than Lord Mansfield’s. 
That Foote was able to pay his own debts at 
the time, and so far was independent of his 
argument, may perhaps be inferred from his 
resort to it in this dignified company ; and as 
we have anticipated thus far, his introduction 
to Johnson, which dated many years before 
the Chief Justice’s dinner, and indeed follow- 
ed soon after Garrick’s production of Jrene at 
Drury-lane, may here most fitly be added. It 
took place at the house of Fitzherbert, one of 
Johnson’s earliest London friends, and whose 
steady friendship for Foote (which descended 
to his family, for his eldest son, the brother of 
Lord St. Helens, was Foote’s executor) is no 
mean evidence to character. “ Having no 
good opinion of the fellow,” he said, describ- 
ing the incident long afterwards to Boswell, 
‘“‘ T was resolved not to be pleased; and it is 
very difficult to please a man against his will. 
I went on eating my dinner pretty sullenly, 
affecting not to mind him. But the dog was 
so very comical, that I was obliged to la 
down my knife and fork, throw myself bag 
in my chair, and fairly laugh it out. No, Sir, 
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he was irresistible.” After this we find more 
frequent traces of intercourse between them 
than might be inferred from that tone of 
Johnson’s later life; but he never completely 
forgave even the threat to bring him on the 
stage in connection with the Cock-lane ghost, 
though this was only a retort for a contemptu- 
ous allusion of his own, and was at once 
abandoned if ever seriously entertained, as 
Murphy expressly tells us with “ no ill-will on 
either side.”* At unexpected times and in 
unlooked for places we meet them together. It 
was at Foote’s dinner-table Johnson made 
the memorable disclosure of having written, 
ina garret in Exeter-street, one of the most 
admired of the speeches of Mr. Pitt; it is 
Foote who tells the story of Johnson’s Jacobite 
sympathies breaking out so strangely, on their 
visiting Bedlam together, when he again and 
again returned to the cell of the poor furious 
madman, who, while beating his straw, sup- 
d he was beating the Duke of Cumber- 
nd ; it is from Foote he quotes the rebuke to 
Lord Loughborough for ‘his ill-judged am- 
bition to associate with the wits, “ What 
can he mean by coming among us? He is 
not only dull himself, but the cause of dull- 
ness in others ;” and they were still on familiar 
terms when Johnson visited Paris more than 
twenty year later, and even Boswell could not 
but indulge a laugh at the wit’s description of 
the travelling philosopher. But our subject 
calls us back to the time at which the retros- 
pect of Foote’s career may be resumed,nor could 
anything restore us to it more appropriately 
than of Johnson’s most amusing reminiscen- 
ces. 

After running through one of his fortunes 
Foote was in difficult straits for money, and 
was induced to listen to the overtures of a 
small-beer brewer, who, in consideration of his 
large social acquaintance and unbounded pop- 
ularity, offered him a sleeping-partner’s share 
in the profits of the concern if he would but 
recommend the beer among his friends. Fitz- 
herbert was one of the friends who took it in 
consequence ; but it became so bad that the 
servants resolved not to drink it, though they 
found themselves at some loss in what way to 
notify their resolution. Knowing Foote’s con- 
nection with the beer, they were afraid of of- 
fending their master, by whom they also knew 
Foote to be much cherished as a companion. 
At last they fixed upon a little black boy, who 
was rather a favorite, to be their deputy, and 


* Something of the earlier feeling seems to have 
returned when he heard of Foote’s death. “ Did 
you think he would so soon be gone?” he wrote 
to Mrs. Thrale, his thoughts instinctively turning 
to Falstaff, “ Life, says Falstaff, is a shuttle. He 
was a fine fellow in his way, and the world is real- 
ly impoverished by his sinking glories. 1 would’ 
have his life written with dilligence.” 
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deliver their remonstrance ; and having m- 
vested him with the whole authority of the 
kitchen, he was to inform Mr. Fitzherbert, in 
all their names, upon a certain day, that they 
would drink Foote’s small beer no longer. As 
fortune would have it; however, on that day 
Foote happened to dine at Fitzherbert’s, and 
this boy served at the table; when he was so 
delighted with Foote’s stories, and merriment, 
and grimace, that when he went down stairs 
he told them, “This is the finest man I have 
ever seen. I willnot deliver your message. I 
will drink his small beer.” 

The fortune he had just spent, we grieve to 
say, was the third. It fell to him from the 
death of a relation of his mother, immediate- 
ly after the success of the Knights ; and on the 
strength of it, if Mr. Cooke is to be believed, 
he set up a dashing carriage with iferum iterum 
iterumque painted on the panel ; contributed 
largely for some time, in companionship with 
his friends the Delavals, to the splendors and 
extravagance of London dissipation; and 
then “ moved off to the Continent to add one 
more dupe to the intrigues and fripperies of 
the French nation.” Itis certain that he was 
absent from London between 1749 and 1752, 
in which latter year he presented to Garrick 
the little comedy of Taste, for which the — 
ager of Drury-lane, again on the best possible 
+ sel with hin, hed wrote and ibe the 
prologue. This piece was little more than a 
selection from the characters in his Auction 
and Diversions, with a thread of story suf- 
ficient to connect them for dramatic purposes ; 
but it shows of what genuine stuff those early 
entertainments must Sues been composed, and 
it fairly justifies the claim he makes in its dedi- 
cation to his freind Delaval, that the critics 
are not to call him presumptuous for dignify- 
ing so short a performance with the name of a 
comedy until they can prove that its scenes 
and persons are burlesqued or untrue to nature. 
He also reminds his friend how often their 
conversations had turned to the distinctions 
between comedy and farce,for in whatever dissi- 
= the world may suppose our days to have 

en consumed, many, many hours have been 
consecrated to other subjects than generally em- 
ploy the giddy and gay.” Nor is this the only 
intimation which now went out to the public 
that Foote was returning to their service from 
far different associations and employments. 
The little comedy was not acted for his 
own emolument, but was a gift to an ingen- 
ious and humorous man, James Worsdale 
(the Jemmy Worsdale who carried Pope’s 
letters to Curl), an English painter whose mis- 
fortunes had driven him to the stage, whose 
treatment by Sir Godfrey Kneller induced 
Walpole and others to befriend him, and 
whose personal history made the offering to 
him not inappropriate of a little comedy whose 
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design was to satirize the ignorant affectation 
with which the fashion of the day gave 
eager welcome to anything with he appear- 
ance of age upon it, and turned away 
scornfully from modern art however merito- 
rious. The stage cannot boast of more ex- 
quisite satire than Mr. Puff and Mr. Car- 
mine, nor of any more legitimate comedy. 

As an actor, Foote himself did not re-enter 
it until the close of the following year, when, 
— to it doubtless by demands he could 
not longer supply in any other way, he played 
at Drury-lane the character of Sir Charles 
Buck in his Englishman in Paris, a little com- 
edy written for Macklin and his daughter six 
months before, and in which they had singular 
success at Covent-garden. But before this re- 
appearance he had occupied more than usual 
of town-talk and gossip, of which Garrick 
makes jesting mention in a prologue on his re- 
turn to Drury-lane.. This prologue, it would 
seem, was encored every night ; and the com- 
edy itself had a success which, notwithstand- 
ing many clever and telling scenes, appears 
somewhat disproportioned to its merit, and to 
the more moderate success achieved by the bet- 
tercomedy of Taste. But he did not confine him- 
self to his own pieces on this resumption of his 

lace as an actor. Though the Englishman in 

aris was played a surprising number of times, 
his Tea had often to be repeated, and the 
Knights was successfully revivéd with a new 
prologue by himself; he also appeared many 
times in Fondlewife and Sir Courtly Nice, and 
added to his list of parts Ben in Congreve’s 
Love for Love, and Gaptain Brazen in Farqu- 
har’s Recruiting Officer, both which he gave 
repeatedly. In the following year he went to 
the Haymarket, and in a summer entertain- 
ment laughed at Macklin’s lecturing extrava- 
oan and at some amusing quarrels of the 
adies of the theatre, green-room squabbles of 
Mrs. Bellamy and Mrs. Woffington, wherein 
certain public men were involved, that had 
been much the talk of the town. Then, early 
in the succeeding year (1756) he took an en- 
oo at Covent-garden, where he pro- 

uced, with a success far exceeding even the 
Englishman in Paris, a sequel to it with the ti- 
tle of the Englishman Returned from Paris, 
the object of which, as that of its predecessor 
had been, to exhibit a sturdy young Briton in 
his first contact with effeminate French frp- 
peries and fashion, was to show him now com- 
pletely subdued by the same, and an object of 
scorn and pity to English beholders. Referring 
to the bills of the theatre, we find that this 
Covent-garden engagement occupied him from 
February to May ; and that in the course of it 
he repeated, many times, Fondlewife, Captain 
Brazen, and Sir Penurious Trifle ; that he ad- 
ded to his new parts the Lady Pentweazel of 
his own little comedy, and the Sir Paul Plyant 
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of Congreve’s Double Dealer (a character in 
which Wilkes, who liked his acting, thought 
him particularly admirable) ; and that he ad- 
vertised himself for Polonius in Hamlet, but 
before the night of performance came, lost 


courage and withdrew. It is manifest, how- 


ever, that the grand attraction of the year was 
his performance of Sir Charles Back in the 
two pieces satirizing French morals and man- 
ners. 

Meanwhile, he had not been neglectin 
British fashions and foibles, pretenders, poli- 
ticians, or players. He has faken his former 
place at the Bedford, and in his critical and 
satirical corner is again supreme. All who 
know him come early in the hope of being ad- 
mitted of his party at supper; the less fortu- 
nate engage boxes near him, and wherever 
the sound of his voice is heard, the table is in 
aroar. Since last we saw the place, some new 
faces are there ; but some familiar ones are 
gone. Old Macklin, weary of his doubtful suc- 
cesses on the stage, has actually set up a tav- 
ern of his own near the Bedford, on the present 
site of the Tavistock, where, by the alternation 
of a three-shilling ordinary with a shilling lec- 
ture, at both of which he is presiding deity, he 
supplies at once the bodily wants anti what he 
conceives to be the mental deficiencies of the 
day. He is to make everybody orators by 
teaching them how to speak; by way of teach- 
ing them also what to speak, he presents him- 
self, every other night, with a discourse on 
some subject wherein he thinks the a mee 
mind insufficiently informed; and whatever 
his subject, the harvest of ridicule for Foote is 
unfailing. The result was, that people went 
to hear him rather than the lecturer ; for, it 
being part of the plan to invite the audience to 
offer hints on the subject-matter, and so ex- 
hibit their progress in oratory, the witty sallies 
and questionings of Foote became at last the 
leading attraction. 

His topic, one evening, was the employment 
of memory in connection with the oratorical 
art, in the course of which, as he enlarged on 
the importance of exercising memory as a 
habit, he took occasion to say that, to such per- 
fection he had brought his own, he could learn 
anything by rote on once hearing it. Foote 
waited till the conclusion of the lecture, and 
then, handing up the subjoined sentences, de- 
sired that Mr. klin would be good enough 
to read and afterwards repeat them from 
memory. More amazing nonsense never was 
written : — “ So she went into the garden to 
cut a cabbage-leaf, to make an apple-pie ; 
and at the same time a great she-bear, coming 
up the street, pops its head into the shop. 
‘ What! no soap?’ So he died, and she very, 
imprudently married the barber ; and there 
were present the Picninnies, the Joblillies 
and the Gayrulies, and the Grand Panjan-. 
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drum himself, with the little round button at 
top ; and they all fell to playing the game of 
catch-as-catch-can, till the gunpowder ran out 
at the heels of their boots.” It is needless to 
say that the laugh turned against old Macklin, 
as it has turned against many younger and 
livelier people since, who have read these droll 
sentences in Harry and Lucy, and who, like 
Miss Edgeworth’s little hero and heroine, after 
mastering the great she-bear and the no-soap, 
for want of knowing who died, have never ar- 
rived. at the marriage with the barber ; or, 

erhaps, even after procéeding so far, have 
Seen tripped up by the Grand Panjandrum 
with the little round button at top. 

Such at last became the vogue of Foote’s fun 
at these lectures that it ended, as we have said, 
in his establishing a summer-lecture of his own 
for a few weeks at the Haymarket; where, 
through many a summer-evening, Macklin’s 
absurdities supplied him theme for laughter. 
The Haymarket was crowded nightly ; the Pi- 
azza coffee-house was shut up; poor Macklin, 
as “ vintner, coffeeman, and chapman,” made 
his next appearance in the London Gazette ; 
and there is a letter of Murphy’s to his brother, 
dated April, 1755, in which he says that Foote 
had made £500 in five nights, by his counter- 
oratory to Macklin. 

Arthur Murphy was among those new faces 
at the Bedford who had sought and obtained 
Foote’s notice, and their acquaintance was now 
of some standing. No figure appears in Mur- 
phy’s early letters to his friends with such 
sprightly and enlivening effect as that of the 
famous wit, Mr. Foote. For example, Arthur 
is at Bristol in the lowest possible spirits, when 
there drives up to the hotel a splendid equi- 
page ; out of it springs Foote very handsomely 
dressed, and “while I am writing this, he is 

inning at me from a corner of the room; we 
Five had Mr. Punch already, and his com- 
pany has lifted my spirits, and that is what 
makes me go on at this rate.” Or they are 
holiday-making together in a country-house, 
and Murphy is sadly preparing himself for 
London to get ready a number of the Gray’s 
Inn Journal for press, when Foote says he 
need not go on that account ; and, producing 
a French magazine, tells him he will find in it 
one of the prettiest oriental tales imaginable, 
which he has but to translate and send to the 
printer, and Murphy takes his advice, and so 

ets promoted to the notice and friendship of 
, wo st whose tale it turns out to be that the 
French magazine had itself translated from a 
number of the Rambler. Or it may be, that, 
tired of Macklin’s talk about oratory, they have 
betaken themselves to enjoyment of the real 
thing, and are together in the gallery of the 
House of Commons when Pitt is putting forth 
all his powers in an attack upon Murray. 
“Shall we go home now?” says Murphy, as 
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he afterwards told the story to Mr. Rogers. 
“No,” replies Foote, “let us wait till he has 
made the little man (Murray) vanish entirely.” 

Thus cordially an acquaintance began which 

seems to have continued with but slight inter- 
missions ; one of which, however dates at the 
production of the Englishman Returned from 
Paris, when Murphy unreasonably complained 
of Foote’s having founded it upon a suggestion 
of his ; as though the original suggestion of 
the Englishman in Paris did not entitle its au- 
thor to the unquestioned right of himself 
working out and completing any hint pro- 
ceeding from it. Nevertheless, mo / per- 
sisted in putting forward a Sir Charles Buck 
of his own ; and, when the public would have 
nothing to say to him, revenged himself’ by en- 
livening his future comedies, whenever he 
could, by pilfering as many as possible of those 
witticisms of which the public thus showed 
their preference. Indeed. he put Foote him- 
self, and not a few of his good things, bodily 
into a play not many months after he died ; 
and even then had not forgotten his con- 
temptible supposed grievance. “ He has wit 
to ridicule you,” says Bygrove to Dashwould, 
(in Know Your Own Mind,) invention to frame 
a story of you, humor to help it about ; and 
when he has set the town a laughing, he puts 
on a familiar air and shakes you by the hand.” 
After his own death, too, his executor found 
among his papers this outline of an imaginary 
scene, in which he proposed to have intro- 
duced the failings of his old friend : —“ Foote 
gives a dinner — large company — characters 
come, one by anr—ihenin them, as they 
come : — each enters —he glad to see each. 
At dinner, his wit, affectation, pride; his ex- 
yense, his plate, his jokes, his stories ;— all 
augh ; —all go, one by one, all abused, one 
by one ;—his toad-eaters stay ;— he praises 
himself — in a passion against all the world.” 
We have here perhaps the very worst, to set 
against the best, that was to be said against 
Foote by those who most intimately knew 
him. 

It may remind us that what has been held to 
be one of his most grave offences dates at this 
time. He began an engagement with Garrick, 
at Drury-lane, in Sept. 1756; and, after play- 
ing several of his own characters and of Con- 
greve’s, produced on the 5th Feb. 1757, his 
little comedy of the Author. It was admirabl 
written, contained the outline of a story which 
would have tasked only a little more patience 
than Foote’s to give a masterly completeness to 
(the father’s return in disguise to test the 
honor of his son was a hint for Sheridan), and 
was rich in character. Very creditable, also, 
was the spirit in which it dealt with the claims 
of authorship to higher esteem and a better 
kind of patronage, than it was the fashion of 
those days to award to it; and perhaps many 
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an author whom its title attracted to Drury- 
lane crept back to his garret not ungrateful to 
the laughing comedian. 

And here, before describing the offence 
just hinted at, we may interpose the remark 
that this feeling in Foote was an honest one, 
and that in his writings there is never any dis- 
guise of the man, where such disclosure may 
properly be made. Indeed of all their char- 
acteristics there is none so marked as the 
absence of any sort of pretence either in lan- 
guage or sentiment. When serious you per- 
ceive that he means to be so, just as when he 
laughs he leaves you in no doubt as to that. 
There is no mere face-making in either case. 
He is an avowed satirist, and this must always 
detract from the pleasure he might otherwise 
give; more especially as the subjects of his 
satire for the most part necessitate the treat- 
ment implied in the remark of the French 
wit, that to give a Muscovite a sensation you 
must flay him alive. But we repeat our con- 
viction that in the main it is honest satire, 
and that its force with his contemporaries lay 
precisely in that truth and reality of it. In this 
direction he is always strong. His scenes and 
subjects are often trivial in the extreme, but 
are yet held together by the vividness and 
bustle of something actual going on in them. 
No one who now carefully reads them can 
have any surprise at their success, or any feel- 
ing but regret that they dealt so much with 
what is transitory. As mere examples of 
comic dialogue they are perfect. Within a 
more limited range they have not much less 
than the wit and they have more than the 
character of Congreve. His people are not 
to be mistaken when you have once made 
their acquaintance ; for they retain always so 
perfectly the trick of talk by which you knew 
them first, that perhaps no dramatic writings 
might be read deat so easily without repeti- 
tion of the speakers’ names. Their great 
fault is the haste and impatience which has 
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which he employed all these in scorn and rid- 
icule of living vices and hypocrisies. As it 
was said of the Greek satirist that he exercis- 
ed acensorship more formible than the arch- 
on’s, hardly less is to be said of the English 
wit who took a range of jurisdiction wider 
than Sir John Fielding’s or Sir Thomas de 
Veil’s; and for all the vast difference that re- 
mains, it is little less or more perhaps than be. 
tween Athens in the age of Pericles and Lon- 
don in the time of Bubb Dodington. To find 
ourselves again in the thick of a not very dig- 
nified age, we have but to read Foote’s com- 
edies and farces; and though it was a grander 
thing no doubt to have such subjects for satire 
as a cowardly Bacchus or a gormandizing 
Hercules, veritable gods to pull to pieces, yet 
among the sham divinities who received the 
Londoner's worship, or had the disposition of 
his fortunes, there was food enough for laugh- 
ter and exposure. ‘“ Virgil had his Pollio,” 
says Foote’s poor author, “ Horace his Mece- 
nas, Martial his Pliny; but my protector is 
Mr. Vamp.” 

But notwithstanding his work for old Vamp, 
Foote’s author is a gentleman. He refuses to 
defend a colonial government which had prov- 
ed highly profitable to its governor in every- 
thing but good name, and yet to his pen he 
owes all his subsistence. I am sure my heart 
bleeds for him, says an honest fellow in the 


play. Consider to what temptations he is ex- 
posed. Lack-a-day, learning, learning, Sir, is 


no commodity for this market; nothing makes 
money here, Sir, but money, or some certain 
fashionable qualities that a good man would 
not wish to possess. Patron! The word has 
lost its use; a guinea subscription at the re- 
quest of a lady, whose chambermaid is ac- 
quainted with the author, is all that may now 
and then be picked up. Protectors! why, 
one dares believe there’s more money laid out 
upon Islington turnpike-road in a month, than 
upon all the learned men in Great Britain in 





left them often a mere succession of witty 
scenes, when with a little more labor and no 
more invention a developed plot would have! 
given more consistency and completeness) 
even to the characters. But when he had 


once had his laugh, he was too easily satisfied ; | ifax. 


seven years. Where now are the Oxfords 
and Halifaxes ? 

And then Foote introduced Mr. Cadwalla- 
der, the part which he played himself. Here 
was something in default of an Oxford or Hal- 
Next to a peer Mr. Cadwallader 


and, partly because of the restriction of his| honors a poet, though Mr. Cape was the first 


theatre to a summer fare lighter than that of 


the winter houses, partly beeause of his own} 


careless temperament, he was too ready to 


throw away upon a farcical sketch what would} 


have supplied, to his friend Murphy for ex- 
ample, matter for claborate comedies. The 
comparison of him with Aristophanes is absurd, 
because he had nothing of the imagination or 
wealth of poetry of the Greek; but he was 
like him in wit, whim, ready humor, practical 
jokes, keen sarcasm, vivid personation, and 
above all in the unflinching audacity with 


| 


he ever had in his house except the bellman 
for a Christmas-box. Tis ruling passion is to 
‘know any notable body, but otherwise he is 
made up of contradictions. Pride and mean- 
ness contend for him one minute, folly and 
archness the next. In one breath he tells 
rou that he’d have made an immense figure 
in the learned world but for his cursed fool of 
a guardian’s neglect of his education, and in 
the next that the only use of a school is, hey! 
egad! for children to make acquaintances 
that may hereafter be useful to them, “ for be- 


| 


' 
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tween you and me what they learn there does 
not signify twopence.” When, on the first 
night of the comedy, Foote entered in this 
character, a great shout/of surprise broke 
forth at the completeness with which he had 
dropped his own identity. He had dressed 
himself out very large, aAd he came on with 
a broad unmeaning stare and an awkward 
step, looking less encumbered with even cor- 
ulence than conceit, talking boisterously yet 
indistinctly, his voice loud but incoherent, 
his head always in a restless fidget to his left 
shoulder, his mouth constantly open as if to 
recall some shrewdness or some folly he had 
not meant to say, and with a trick every now 
and then of sucking his wrist with a sort of 
supping noise. But the laughing ery of doubt 
whether it could be Foote took a more ex- 
travagant turn as the audience became unex- 
ectedly conscious of a figure looking on 
hous the boxes at what seemed a double of it- 
self, and shaking with hearty fun at Mr. Cad- 
wallader’s introduction of his wife. The liv- 
ing original of the character, Mr. Ap-Rice, a 
elshman of large fortune with whom Foote 
liad been on terms of intimacy, had actually 
and in sober truth gone to see himself produc- 
ed upon the stage by his quondam guest; 
and, says Davies, “ while loud bursts of laugh- 
ter from the boxes repeatedly acknowledged 
the writer’s and the actor’s skill, the best of it 
was that the gentleman himself made one of 
the audience, enjoyed the jest very heartily, 
and applauded Mr. Foote for drawing his 
rtrait so admirably well.” 

This Socratic state of mind, however, did 
not to the last remain Mr. Ap-Rice’s friend. 
The Author ran through the rest of Garrick’s 
season, and became greatly popular. Kitty 
Clive’s Becky was a companion picture to 
Foote’s Cadwallader, which in its kind, Hor- 
‘ace Walpole says, the stage had never equal- 
led; and both took the piece for their benefit 
at the end of the season, Foote reviving on 
the same night Dryden’s Spanish Fryar and 
playing the part of Gomez. Thus far Mr. 
Ap-Rice’s philosophy had not worn out. But 
when he found that the closing of the theatre 
did not close the laugh against him, but that, 
while Foote had carried his other self to Dub- 
lin, he could never show his — self in 
any public place, park, assembly, or coffee- 
house, without loud whispers of “Cadwallader” 
and secret laughter and pointing, he laid 
aside the philosopher, took counsel with his 
friends, and, on the wit’s return and resump- 
tion uf the part at Drury-lane, after consult- 
ing Garrick whether or not he should fight 
him,* finally resolved to move the powers of 


* Garrick’s advice gives us at once a laughable 
fdea of Mr. Ap-Rice’s size and ecventricity, and 
of Foote’s quickness. Lord Holland told Mr. 
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the Lord Chamberlain against him. He was 
a man whose influence corresponded to his 
wealth, and he succeeded. It is curious 
enough that the prohibition of any future per- 
formance of the comedy, by the Duke of Dev- 
onshire, reached Drury-lane on the morning 
of the night appointed for Foote’s benefit, 
when he and Kitty Clive were to have appear- 
ed in Cadwallader and Becky, after acting 
Shylock and Portia; and though, in account- 
ing for the enforced change, he addressed the 
audience with great spirit against the ‘edict of 
the Chamberlain, of course it prevailed, and 
the Author was suppressed. 

The suppression was made the most of by 
Foote’s enemies, but that even those who en- 
forced the law took no very grave view of the 
offence appeared in the same Lord Chamber- 
lain’s concession to him soon after of a license 
for the Haymarket, and in the marked ac- 
knowledgment he made for that service in the 
dedication of his comedy of the Minor. Here 
he describes the many gloomy apprehensions 
inspired by the Stage-licensing Act; hints at 
the wrongs the poor players expected from it; 
says that when “ its direction was lodged in 
the hands of a nobleman, whose ancestors had 
so successfully struggled for national liberty, 
they ceased to fear for their own;” and then 
thanks the Duke of Devonshire for having 
thrown open, on the borders of Parnassus, a 
cottage for those who had no ambition to enter 
its palaces. The first use he made of this cot- 
tage was to furnish it with the Minor, the 
original draft of which had already been 
played in Dublin with a reception so doubtful, 
that all his friends warned him against persist- 
ing in a satire that trenched on such delicate 
ground. But he was not the man to run away 
in fright at a hiss which on that occasion told 
him nothing more than that his blow was hit- 
ting hard and its aim was true; and making 
use of the failure, therefore, but as a means to 
greater success, he strengthened the plot, in- 
troduced new characters, and, on his return to 
London to open his newly-licensed Haymarket, 
produced fearlessly this masterpiece of wit. 

But before describing it, some account of 
that visit to Dublin should have mention, be- 
cause Tate Wilkinson first publicly appeared 
there with Foote. The son of a preacher who 
had made himself very popular at the chapel 
of the Savoy, and who, presuming on the sup- 

osed privilege of the place, granted licenses 
in defiance of the Marriage-act, was transport- 
ed for the offence, and had to leave his wife 
and son to what charity they could find,—the 
lad had long been oscillating between the 


Moore that when the propriety of. challenging 
Foote was submitted to Garrick, all he said was, 


“ My dear Sir, don’t think of doing any such thing; 
why, he would shoot you through the guts before 
you had supped two oysters off your wrist.” 
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lay-house and the meeting-house, before 
huter picked him up one day at Whitfield’s 
tabernacle, and took him to Garrick. At the 
interview he imitated Foote so cleverly that 
the result was an engagement of thirty shil- 
lings a week for small ‘business at Drury-lane; 
but, by the same introduction, on a day not 
long after, he imitated Garrick to Foote with 
so much greater effect, that it produced an 
offer to accompany the latter to Dublin and 
take part in his own engagement. And when, 
long years afterward, the old man wrote his 
memoirs, he remembered with what eager joy, 
when the time to go to Dublin came, he wait- 
ed on Mr. Foote at the Bedford ; and how, in 
one hour after, they set off in a post-chaise, 
with Mr. Foote’s servant on horseback; and 
how they only travelled that night to his little 
cottage at Elstree in Hertfordshire, though 
they afterwards travelled together post to 
Rated: and how, when Mr. Foote met 
upon the road great people that he knew, 
and who would have had him join them, he 
always declined, and managed instead to be 
half a day before or behind (“ for,” says he, 
“with all their politeness, they expect the 
best accommodation, or, if they offer you pre- 
ference, you cannot in policy or good manners 
accept it”); and how, finally, when they had 
embarked at Holyhead, there was a great 
storm, and the cabin was crowded, and poor 
young Tate was very ill, yet “ Mr. Foote was 
well, and walking most of the night from place 
to place.” 
ruth to say, indeed, that little glimpse back 
into the Dublin journey is one of the few pas- 
sages in Tate Wilkinson’s Memoirs or Wan- 
dering Patentee, full as they are of allusion to 
the great wit and mimic, where we find any- 
thing characteristic or real. In the rest of 
the nine volumes little more is discoverable 
than the egregious self-flattery of a vain old 
actor, who, even while his every page bears 
unconscious admission that but for Foote his 
name could not have been heard of, is yet so 
bewildered with conceit and uncontrolled man- 
agerial ways, that in the man who had thus 
made him wholly what he was, and on whose 
brains he lived all his life, he would but quer- 
ulously show you the mimic who could not 
endure himself to be mimicked, and the author 
who never felt grateful enough to the actor 
who helped him * his personations. It would 
be almost incredible that these books should 
exhibit so few entertaining traces of long 
years of intimate connection with such a hu- 
morist as Foote, but that # is with men of in- 
tellect as with the world itself—they contain 
what you can find in them, neither less nor 
more; and a man who carries nothing of the 
gentleman or wit in himself, will quite vainly 
attempt to hit off a wit’s ora gentleman’s like- 





ness. Wilkinson never saw anything in Foote 
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but the sharp high voice, the quick look and 


laugh, the comical strut and scrape, the whim- 

sical twitch of the chin, which he found it so 

advantageous to imitate; and Churchill, im- 

— always of his brother satirist, struck at 
im behind his shadow. 


Strange to relate, but wonderfully true, 
That even shadows have their shadows too! 
With not a single comic power endued, 

This man a mere mere mimic’s mimic stood. 


But to see a mimic mimicked proved a great 
attraction in Dublin; for though Foote played 
Bayes, Sir Penurious, Fondlewife, Buck, and 
Cadwallader, he was in nothing more success- 
ful than in his Tea with Wilkinson for his pu- 
pil; and when the latter unexpectedly threw 
in his imitation of the imitator, the audience 
insisted on its repetition, and more than once, 
notwithstanding Foote’s well-understood dis- 
like, compelled Tea to be substituted for the 
entertainment offered in the bills. The same 
popularity attended it at Drury-lane in the 
brief season which closed with the prohibition 
of Mr. Cadwallader; and when, after a suc- 
cessful trip to Edinburgh, Foote returned with 
Wilkinson to the Irish capital in the winter 
of 1759-60, he played the round of all his 
pase with the addition of Shylock and Don 

ewis (in Love makes a Man), and still found 
the Tea and the Diversions most followed. 
But by this time his pupil’s head had been a 
little turned, and Mr. Wilkinson no longer 
conceals his surprise that Mr. Foote should 
pass his time so exclusively with great people 
while he is himself in a garret. The reception 
Foote enjoyed both at the Castle and at the 
first private tables is enlarged upon by Cooke 
also ; but besides his wit he had other claims, 
for the Duke of Bedford was now Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and the Duke’s jovial Mr. Rigby was 
Foote’s old friend, and to him were rehearsed 
the chief scenes of the Minor before the at- 
tempt at its representation was made. It 
failed, as we have said, and Foote came over 
to London in some ill-humor ; and at the Bed- 
ford soon after, Murphy saw him “ dashing 
away at everybody and everything,” and so 
describes him to Garrick in a fetter which hits 
off perhaps even something of the manner of 
his conversational ridicule. “Have you had 
good success in Dublin, Mr. Foote?” “Pooh! 

here was not a shilling in the country, ex- 
cept what the Duke ot Bedford, and I, and 
Mr. Rigby, have brought away. Woodward 
is caterwauling there, and Barry like a wound- 
ed snake, and Mossop sprawling about his bro- 
ken arms with the rising of the lights, ete.” 

But his spirits returned with the triumphant 
reception given at the Haymarket to his re- 
written comedy. ‘Terrible and unsparing was 
the satire embodied in Mrs. Cole, and not con- 
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tent with giving the character all the force it 
could derive from his own acting, though with 
it. he doubled Mr. Smirk, he also spoke an 
Epilogue in the character of Whitfield, whom 
he dressed at and imitated to the life. The 
instant success was unexampled. After the 
first night further opposition was quelled, and 
it ran that season continuously through more 
than forty performances. “I went two or 
three nights,” says Tate Wilkinson, “ but 
with great difficulty got admittance, the 
crowds to see it were so numerous.” The 
season having closed, it was carried to Drury- 
lane, though not without a determined effort 
there to intercept it by authority. “Did I 
tell you,” writes Walpole to Montague, “ that 
the Archbishop” (Thomas Secker was then 
the primate) “ tried to hinder the Minor from 
being played at Drury-lane? For once the 
Duke of Devonshire was firm, and would only 
let him correct some passages, and even of 
those the Duke has restored some. Foote 
says he will take out a license to preach Tam 
Cant against Tom Cant.” An existing letter 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s confirms this, but 
shows that the Archbishop declined to correct 
or alter any specific passages. “ His Grace,” 
writes the De, e from Chatsworth to Garrick, 
“ would have authorized me to use his name to 
stop the Minor, but I got off from it.” Then, 
after stating that he had sent to Foote, through 
Mr. Pelham, a recommendation to alter some 
sages liable to objection, he adds, “ His 
race would not point them out, so I think 
very little alteration maydo. This to your- 
self: let me hear what has passed.” The real 
truth was, not only that the satire was gener- 
ally felt to be of a kind that under decorous 
protest might be expected to do far more good 
than harm, but that the most dignified and 
decorous of the protestors were afraid of med- 
dling with the satirist. When the good-na- 
tured Secker was afterwards asked why he 
had not taken the Lord Chamberlain’s sugges- 
tion of altering any passages he disapproved, 
he quietly replied that he had no wish to see 
an edition of the Minor announced by the 
author as “corrected and prepared for the 
a by his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
jury. i 

ertain it is that such friends of Whitfield 

as had the courage to risk encounter with 
Foote came off worsted from the conflict. His 
Letter to the Reverend Author of Remarks Crit- 
ical and Christian on the Minor, is a master- 
piece of controversial writing, which if all his 
other works had perished, would conclusively 
have established his wit, scholarship, and sense, 
as of the rarest order. Every line tells. Ac- 


tors will find nowhere in the language a hap- 
pier defence of the stage, and all scholars may 
afimire the learning and modesty with which, 
rejecting for himself any comparison with 
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Aristophanes, he rebukes the insolent igno- 
rance which can find only malice and barbar- 
ity in such a writer and such an age. “That 
was the time when the Attic genius triumphed ; 
when its liberty was pure and virtuous; when a 
citizen would have gone from a conference with 
Socrates to an oration by Demosthenes, and 
have closed his evening with the Electra of 
Sophocles, the Phaedra of Euripides, the moral 
scenes of Menander, or the sprightly comic 
muse of Aristophanes.” And whatever our 
modes of life or measure of learning, we 
should read still, with an interest practicall 
appealing to us all, the argument of this admi- 
mirable pamphlet in favor of public amuse- 
ments and against the zeal that would abolish 
them on the ground of occasional excess. 
“ What institution, human or divine,” asks 
Foote, “has not been perverted by bad men 
to bad purposes? I wish we had not a noto- 
rious instance before us. Men have been 
drunk with wine: must then every vine be 
destroyed? Religion has been made a cloak 
for debauchery and fraud: must we then ex- 
tirpate all pat Seve ? While there are such 
cities in the world as London, amusements 
must be found out, as occupation for the idle, 
and relaxation for the active. All that sound 
policy can do is, to take care that such only 
shall be established, as are, if not useful in 
their tendency, at least harmless in their con- 
sequence.” He then retorts upon his assailant 
for calling the Minor a farce, and vindicates it 
from the contemptuous designation. Comedy 
he defines to be an exact representation of 
the peculiar manners of that people among 
whom it happens to be performed; and he 
declares its province to be to punish folly as 
the state punishes crime, by making its faithful 
ridicule of particular offenders an example to 
the entire community. ‘This, he continues, he 
had aimed at in the Minor ; and believing its 
characters to be not strained above the mod- 
esty of nature, nor the treatment of them un- 
suitable or inconsistent, “ it is not,” he adds, 
“the extent, but the objects of a piece, that 
must establish its title: a poem of one act 
may prove an excellent comedy, and a play 
of five a most execrable farce.” 

Foote was thoroughly justified in thus man- 
fully speaking of his work. Its three acts are 
worth almost any five we know. Overflow- 
ing with wit and good writing, there is alsoa 
serious and pathetic interest in them, as Hol- 
croft found when they supplied him with his 
plot for the Deserted Daughter ; and there is 
character in such wonderful variety, that 
Sheridan was able to carry quietly off from 
it (a liberty he often took with Foote) what 
was never missed in its abundance. For who, 
notwithstanding differences of appearance 
and race, can fail to see hints of Little Moses 
and his friend Premium in little Transfer the 
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broker, whom you may know in a minute by 
his'shamble, his withered face, his bit of pur- 
ple nose, his cautionary stammer, and sleek, 
silver head? He will dine and sup to any 
extent with you, and after all not lend youa 
stiver. But he has a fend that can lend, “a 
hard man, Master Loader,” an unconscionable 
dog, wanting so much for interest, and so 
much for premium, and so much for insuring 
your life, and so much for risk; and when 
all’s done you must take part of the money 
in money’s worth. And besides little Trans- 
fer, there is the brisk Mr. Smirk, successor to 
that truly great man Mr. Prig, introduced in- 
to Taste (“I remember they took him off at 
the playhouse some time ago; pleasant but 
wrong.* Public characters should not be 
—_ with—they are sacred”), whom the 
uchess of Dupe and all the great people so 
condescendingly encouraged on his _praise- 
worthy attempt to fill the place of his jewel 
of a predecessor. “ Her Grace indeed gave 
me great encouragement. I overheard her 
whisper to Lady Dy, Upon my word, Mr. 
Smirk does it very well. Very well, indeed, 
Mr. Smirk, addressing herself to me.” Ex- 
cellently worthy of mention, too, is Sam Shift 
the mimic, who was indebted for his rise in 
life to a greater mimic, a whimsical man who 
took him into his service, and with whom he 
remained till, thinking himself nearly equal to 
his‘master, he made him one of his own bows 
and set up for himself. Foote designed this 
for a laugh at Tate Wilkinson, who just be- 
fore had set up for himself at Covent-garden 
on an engagement expressly to imitate him; 
and in Shift’s querulous complaining of the 
insufficiency of his rewards, Foote’s keen 
knowledge of character exactly anticipated 
by some half-century or so the old man’s rev- 
ations of himself. “ And what shall I get 
for my pains? The old fellow here talks of 
making me easy for life. Easy! And what 
does he mean by easy? He'll make me an 
exciseman, I suppose, and so, with an ink- 
horn at my button-hole, and a taper switch in 
my hand, I shall run about gauging of beer- 
barrels. No, that will never do.” Alas that 
recisely what never would have done for Mr. 
hift, had to do, something less than thirty 
youre later, for the greatest poet of that cen- 
tury! 

To depict the present life of the time, to 
catch the living manners as they rose, was 
the uniform aim in all these various charac- 
ters, for in what thus might be called local or 
temporary we have seen that Foote held the 


* Foote, as we have said, played Smirk as well 
Mrs. Cole, and Lord Holland used to say that, ac- 
cording to the report of those who heard it, no- 
thing could equal the whimsical humor with which 
he gave these words. It was as if he were pointing 
the comment on his own life. 
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entertainment and uses of Comedy to consist ; 
and though he did not always see quite clear- 
ly enough the distinction between a portrait 
of which you must know the features before 
you are interested in the likeness, and one of 
which the features at once reveal their affinity 
to what constitutes our interest in the whole 
family of man, it is yet surprising with what 
skill he can sketch general characteristics in 
particular forms, and show you the passing 
society and manners of a period in seeming 
simply to fix upon his canvas one or two of its 
isolated figures. Nothing in this respect can 
be more admirable or true than the family of 
the Wealthys in this little comedy. You look 
at them as you would at a picture by Ho- 
garth. 

It was natural that after the Minor Foote 
should take higher rank as a writer, as well as 
a position of greater influence with the public, 
and by this Murphy did his best to profit in 
the following year by inducing him to become 
joint-manager with himself for a summer sea- 
son at Drury-lane, where the principal inci- 
dents were his productions of the Liar, and, 
by way of a civ service to some of his fash- 
ionable friends, his consenting to play for a 
fine and very fastidious gentleman, son of the 
great Bentley, a comedy called the Wishes, 
only noticeable now for the vast fuss that was 
made about it. There was a sort of private 
rehearsal of it at Bubb Dodington’s grand villa 
on the Thames, which Foote superintended, 
and where the Parnassus was composed of 
Bubb himself, the two Chief Justices, the au- 
thor, his nephew Richard Cumberland, and 
Lord Bute; on which occagon, apparently 
not a little to Foote’s amazement, the author 
produced a most prodigious prologue, wherein 
the flattery of the young king and his favorite 
so egregiously transcended all safe bounds, 
that not even the favorite’s presence prevent- 
ed Foote’s quiet remark, This’ is too strong. 
Horace Walpole, a great friend of Bentley’s, 
describes the scene. “The prologue con- 
cludes with Young Augustus, and how much he 
excels the ancient one by the choice of his 
friend. Foote refused to act this prologue, 
and said it was too strong. Indeed, said Au- 
gustus’s friend, I think it is. 

Another description of what passed we 
have from Richard Cumberland, who, after a 
laughable detail of Bubb’s lace, fatness, gran- 
deur, and absurdity, he says he saw Foote’s 
wicked wit indulging itself at the mr of 
his entertainers all the evening, as he after- 
wards indulged the public in the Patron. In 
this excellent comedy he had indeed turned 
to admirable use the experience thus acquired 
of what he called the ignorance of pretenders 
to learning and the parade and vanity of their 
affected protectors. He thought it the best 
he had written up to the time of its produc- 
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tion, and undoubtedly it belongs, with the 
Minor, to the higher order of his pieces. Its 
leading notion, that to patronize bad poets is 
to the? full as pernicious as to neglect good 
ones, is happily expressed in its hero, Sir 
Thomas Lofty, who, also the hero of fifty ded- 
ications, is yet a tedious, insipid, insufferable 
coxcomb, and, without genius, judgment, or 
generosity, has been set up for his wealth 
alone, by underling bards that he feeds and 
broken booksellers that he bribes, as a sharp- 
judging Adriel, the muse’s friend, himself a 
muse. The plot chiefly turns on Sir Thomas’s 
having secretly written a play, the entire 
credit of the authorship whereof, with all its 
chances of success or damnation, he presents 
to an enthusiastic young friend. As the 
young gentleman’s the play is accordingly 
producell, and damned; whereupon Sir Thom- 
as, with more than the unruffled temper and 
equability of a Sir Fretful, encourages his 
friend under the disaster which he affects to 
consider wholly his. The public are block- 
heads ; a tasteless, stupid, ignorant tribe; a 
man of genius deserves to be damned who 
writes anything for them; but courage, dear 
Dick, the principals will give you what the 
people refuse ; the closet, the critics, the real 
judges, will do you that justice the stage has 
denied. Print your play—“Mzy play ! Zounds, 
Sir, tis your own!” “Speak lower, dear 
Dick; be moderate, my good, dear lad!” 

All the details of this comedy are equally 
rich and effective. In the entire acting 
drama we do not know a succession of more 
telling points for a true actor than the three 
scenes that deal with the failure of the play : 
the first, in which Sir Thomas receives, act 
by act, the account of its cold reception and 
gradual damnation, from his footman, his 
coachman, and his tailor, whom he had sta- 
tioned in the theatre to witness it; the sec- 
ond, which a chorus of egregious flatterers 
who had most fulsomely praised his trashy ep- 
igrams, as extravagantly to his face abuse his 
luckless comedy in the same hope of currying 
favor with him; and the third, in which his 
agony of fear,under the threat of exposure 
compels him at last to purchase silence from 
Dick by the bribe of his niece's hand. . Com- 

red with these, even Sheridan’s Sir Fretful 
is weak ; and Foote himself not only acted 
the part every night, but also a characteristic 
little sketch of an irascible West Indian, Sir 
Peter Pepperpot, which he had brought in 
for the mere sake of an individual portraiture 
it enabled him to give. 

We cannot stop to do justice to the bitter 
sarcasm with which the underling bards and 
broken booksellers spawned from such patron- 
age as Lofty’s are also handled, but the extra- 
ordinary frequency with which Foote intro- 
duces matter of this kind into his comedies 
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leaves us at least not doubtful of the view he 
took in regard to the relations of literature 
and publishing in his day; and, we may add, 
the distinction he is careful to mark between 
the hack and the gentleman in authorship, he 
he more rarely recognizes in the bookselling 
branch of the trade. Only a couple of sum- 
mers before the Patron was acted he intro- 
duced into his Orators, from which ‘the threat 
of an oak-stick was alone thought to have 
saved Johnson, a publisher and printer of 
much consideration and dignity ; an alderman 
in Ireland, and though with but one leg a 
pompous person everywhere; who had cor- 
responded with Swift, who still corresponded 
with Chesterfield, who was understood to 
have advised privately sundry Lords Lieuten- 
ant, and who had a Journal of his own 
through which he continued to give advice 
— to Lords and Commoners in both 
cingdoms ; whose numerous foibles had might- 
ily amused Foote in all his visits to Dublin, 
and who on a recent visit to London had 
shown them off in such flourishing exuber- 
ance, that the temptation to put him in a farce 
was no longer resistible. Yet opinions differ 
still as to George Faulkner, and one cannot 
quite make out whether or not his self-satis- 
fied and sleek exterior covered anything that 
fairly provoked and justified satire. Cooke 
says that his peculiarities were but trifling, 
and his manners unoffending; on the other 
hand, Cumberland says that so extravagant 
were they, and such his solemn intrepidity of 
egotism and daring contempt of absurdity, 
that they fairly outfaced even Foote’s imita- 
tion, and set caricature at defiance. This also 
is borne out’ by what Isaac Reed remarks of 
his ludicrous affectation of wit and fine society, 
and his perpetual boastings, in the teeth of 
every disadvantage of age, person, address, 
and his deficient leg, of lavish favors from the 
fair sex; nor can there be a doubt, we think, 
especially since Lord Mahon’s publication of 
suppressed passages in the letters, that what 
in Lord Chesterfield had been taken for an 
honest admiration of his sense, was after all 
but a humorous liking for his absurdity. He 
makes him his pleasant butt, and is always 
laughing in his face, for the enjoyment of his 
grave reception of it. 

But granting so much, the mere corporal 
infirmity should have restrained the mimicry 
of Foote, who now bodily transferred to the 
Haymarket, wooden leg and all, Alderman 
George Faulkner by the title of Mr. Peter 
Paragraph. That he had thus selected for 


derision a man with such a defect, the satirist 
too soon had cause to lament; but for the rest 
we fear we must even say with Mr. Smirk 
that it is pleasant if wrong, and certainly we 
cannot wonder that Foote’s Peter, a caricature 
of a caricature, should largely have attracted 
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crowds to laugh at him. Hardly had the Orators 
exhibited Mr. Paragraph, however, when Lord 
Chesterfield hastened to tell George Faulkner 
that Mr. Foote, who he believed had been 
one of George’s symposion in London, was 
‘taking him off’ in his new farce, and hadn’t 
he better bring an action against him? for, 
says his Lordship, with the humor he always 
passed off upon Faulkner for gravity, though 
seribere est agere was looked upon as too hard 
in the case of Algernon Sydney, yet my Lord 
Coke in his incomparable Notes upon Little- 
ton, my Lord Chief Justice Hales in his. Pleas 
of the Crown, my Lord Vaughan, Salkeld, 
and in short all the greatest men of the law, 
do, with their usual perspicuity and precision, 
lay it down for law that agere est agere ; and 
this being exactly Mr. Foote’s case, he shall 
hold himself in readiness to receive any orders 
in the affair, for retaining counsel, filing a bill 
of Faulkner versus Foote, or bringing a com- 
mon action upon the case. Nothing can be 
greater fun than the latter, all through; and 
the mischievous old wit must have been 
amazed indeed when his advice was taken 
seriously, when the case of Faulkner v. Foote 
did actually appear in the Dublin law-courts, 
and Faulkner absolutely triumphed in a ver- 
dict, though he obtained but nominal damages. 
However, he got himself compared to the 
Greek oe edll a whom the Greek wit ridi- 
culed, which was a feather in his cap; and he 
made a great deal of money; first to last, by 
printing and selling ee numbers not only 
of the original libel, but of the counsels’ speech- 
es at the trial ; and he received congratulations 
from Lord Chesterfield for a victory which the 
divine Socrates had not influence enough to 
obtain at Athens over Aristophanes, nor the 
Great Pompey at Rome over the actor who 
had the insolence to abuse him: though, to be 
sure, the _ of the very next day took a 
letter, only recently published, from the old 
peer to the Bishop of Waterford, rejoicing at 
George having made his enemy his footstool, 
but professing amazement that their philoso- 
phical friend should not have practised a noble 
contempt, instead of being so irascible as to 
to law! 

‘Fear of Foote’ had suppressed this passage 
when the letters to the Beshop were published 
and it was a feeling, prevalent through society, 
not even somapenelly abated by Faulkner's 
unexpected legal success. Opportunity and 
leisure for reflection, doubtless for unavoida- 
ble reproach, were soon perforce to visit him ; 
but his position was never so strong, his influ- 
ence never so much dreaded, as after the ver- 
dict of the Dublin jury against him. A coup- 
le of months later he put jury, counsel, judge, 
and all into a comic scene, and played it at 
the Haymarket ; and in the same summer he 





gibbeted the Duke of Newcastle, ex-premier 
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of England, by the side of Justice Lamb, fish- 


salesman and ex-militia-major of Acton, «in 

Matthew Mug and Major Sturgeon of the 

glorious Mayor of Garrett. Who has not en- 
yed this farce more than half the comedies 
e has seen ? 

Its writer now stood at the highest point of 
his worldly fortune. It seemed impossible 
that in the career he had chosen there could 
open to him anything beyond it. Never had 
such splendid seasons rewarded him at the 
Haymarket as those in which the Patron and 
the Mayor of Garrett were produced, and 
never did his personal position appear more 


enviable. In Paris the preceding year he had 
been not the least prominent figure in the 
group of celebrated Englishmen who thronged 


there at the declaration of peace ; on his re- 
turn his popularity with various classes of his 
countrymen could hardly be exceeded; and 
in the company of men of high rank and su- 
perior fortune, says the elder Colman, he pre- 
served always an easy and noble independ- 
ence. He had now enlarged both his town 
and his country house, he drove as good 
horses as any in the Mall, his dinners and 
wines were famous, and he had lately spent 
fifteen hundred pounds on a service of plate, 
which he justified by remarking truly enough 
that the money was more likely to continue 
with him in that form than in one he could 
more conveniently melt down. Perhaps no 
man’s celebrity took so familiar as well as wide 
a range. The very boys at Eton had him 
down to show him about the college, and their 
Captain asked him by way.of reward to re- 
= to them the best of his sayings.* It is to 
is credit to add that he always remembered 
literature as his calling, and that its place 
should be first in his regard. One night of 
the run of the Minor, when peers had been 
sent away from the overcrowded theatre, he 
put himself to grave inconvenience that he 
might get Gray and Mason into a side-box; 
when a flippant fine lady of his theatre com- 
plained of the humdrum man Doctor Gold- 
smith was in the green-room compared with 
the figure he made in his poetry, he explained 
to her with delicate wit that the reason of it 
was that the Muses were better companions 
than the Players; yet at the same time, at his 


* Mr. Selwyn mentioned that Foote, “te re- 
ceived much attention from the Eton boys, in show- 
ing him about the College, collected them round 
him in a quadrangle, and said, “ Now, young gen- 
tlemen, what can I do for you to show you how 
much I am obliged to you?” “Tell us, Mr. 
Foote,” said the leader, ‘*the best thing you ever 
said.” “ Why,” says Foote, “I once saw a little 
blackguard imp of a chimney-sweeper mounted on 
aaah seek, prancing and curveting in all the 
pride and magnificence of nature,—There, said I, 
es Warburton on Shakspeare.’”’—Diary of a 
over of Literature, by Thomas Green. 
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dinners, Cooke tells us, where his guests of 
rank and fashion were sure always to find 
themselves among writers and actors, he never 
busied himself less for the comfort of a poor 
nt than for the entertainment of a royal 

ighness. Gilly Williams describes at this 
very time the return of the King’s brother 
from the continent. ‘The Duke of York on 
his arrival went first to his mother, then to his 
Majesty, and directly from them to Mr. Foote.’ 

Better for Mr. Foote that he had not gone 
to him, for together they afterwards went on a 
visit to Lord Mexborough’s, and here, m 
hunting, he rode a too spirited horse, was 
thrown, and received so severe a hurt that his 
left leg had to be amputated. The story went 
that he had his jest nevertheless, even under 
the knife of the surgeon; but his letters to 
Garrick tell a different tale. He feels in all 
its bitterness the calamity that has fallen upon 
him, the blow which has struck him in that 
height of his prosperity. It is several weeks 
after the accident, yet he is still at Cannon- 
park, and, notwithstanding some flattery of 
appearances, looking upon his hold in life to 
depend ona very slender tenure. Yet he can 
rejoice to hear of his friend’s success in the 
Clandestine Marriage, which Lady Stanhope 
had told him of the night before, and one can 
gee that his heart is touched with a gratitude to 
Garrick which he finds it difficult to give 
adequate expression to. He falls to praising 
his wife, aaa says from what he has seen, anc 
all he has heard, Garrick will have more to re- 

t when either of them dies than any man 
in the kingdom. And then, poor fellow, he 
fears he has explained himself imperfectly. 
“TI do not know whether the expression be 
clear in the last period but one, bat I mean 
your separation, whichever occasions it—but 
in truth,” he adds, “I am very weak, in pain, 
and can procure no sleep but by the aid of 
opiates. Oh! it is incredible all that I have 
suffered.” Yet he hopes he may still be spar- 
ed to express in person some part of his thank- 
fulness to dear Mr. Garrick for all his atten- 
tion and goodness. 

While these letters thus display the real 
kindness of heart that existed between these 
celebrated men, old Lord Chesterfield was 
télling Faulkner with eager satisfaction that 
Heaven had avenged his cause by punishing 
his adversary in the part offending. The 
same thought had of course occurred to the 
satirist himself. “Now I shall take off old 
Faulkner indeed to the life !” was the first re- 
mark he made when what he had to suffer was 
announced to him. 

Such compensation for the suffering as the 
Duke of York’s influence with his brother 
could obtain awaited him when he left his sick- 
room. The King had granted exclusively to 
him for life, at the Duke’s instance, a royal 
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patent for performances at the Haymarket 
from the 14th of May to the 14th of Se 
tember in every year. It enabled him to do 
what he had long desired. He almost entire- 
ly rebuilt the theatre, erected a handsome new 
front to it, and opened it, a year and a half 
after his accident in May 1767, with a Pre- 
lude of infinite humor and wit, and with 
cheerfulness to all seeming undiminished. He 
played during the season, too, several of his 
favorite parts, as well as that capital tragedy 
for warm weather which reached him anony- 
mously from Dodsley’s shop with the title of 
The Tailors. Yet it took no very piercing 
glance to discover the change the man had un- 
dergone. With all his high comic humor, 
says an actor who watched him nightly, one 
could not help pitying him as he stood upon 
his one leg, leaning against the wall, while his 
servant was putting on his stage false leg, with 
shoe and stocking, and fastening it to the 
— :—he looked very sorrowful :—but, in- 
stantly resuming all his fun and mirth, he hob- 
bled forward, entered the scene, and gave the 
audience what they expected, their plenty of 
laugh and delight. 

And without intermission he supplied this, re- 
plenished yearly from his own stores of inven- 
tion, until 1776. There are few such examples 
on record. Nine original dramas, of which 
eight were three act comedies, formed the pro- 
duce of his literary labor in the same number 
of years, interrupted as these were by visits to 
Dublin and Edinburgh, and occupied as they 
always were with the anxieties of manage- 
ment, with the toil of acting almost every 
other night, and with many intervals of sick- 
ness and pain, of which they bear no trace. In 
character they are to the full as admirable as 
any we have described, in wit as lively, as 
hasty in the management of plot, but as 
prompt and pointed in their keen and rapid 
satire, and with all the perfection of unsuper- 
fluous dialogue, the natural minutiz of expres- 
sion, the quick clear talk of real life, in which 
we hold Foote’s writings to be incomparable. 
Among them were the Devil on Two Sticks, 
the Lame Lover, the Maid of Bath, the Nabob, 
the Bankrupt, the Cozeners, and the Capu- 
chin. 

Not the least successful was that with which 
he resumed his pen, the Devil on Two Sticks, 
n -which, too, the satire was unusually genial. 
It was fair game to laugh as he did, and as 
Moliere had already done, at the disputes and 
malpractices of doctors; to make fun of even 
the good Doctor Brocklesby’s eagerness for 
high-seasoned political news; and to hit at 


Mrs. Macaulay through her disciple Mrs. Mar 
garet Maxwell, who threatens to niche her 
brother into the great republican history of the 
day, wherein she promises him, though per- 
haps too late for the historical text, that he 
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shall be soundly swinged in the marginal notes. 
His last comedy before his illness was the 
Commissary, also partly borrowed from Mo- 
lliére, but in which he had indulged a bitter- 
ness of personal ridicule against Dr. Arne which 
makes the contrast of this more striking, One 
hears with no surprise that every one took it 
good-humoredly; that Mrs. Macaulay sat side by 
side with Horace Walpole when, after unsuc- 
cessful attempts to get places for himself, he was 
fain to be content with admittance to his niece 
Cholmondely’s box; and that’ from another 
fall-length figure in the piece, Sir Wm. Browne 
of the College of Physicians, Foote received 
pleasant intimation that his portrait was inex- 
act in only one particular, and as he had omit- 
ted the President’s muff he begged to forward 
hisown. Zoffany, who had already painted 
a fine Major Sturgeon, produced one of his 
masterpieces in a scene of this play. Foote 
bequeathed it Mr. Fitzherbert, and it is now in 
the collection of Lord Carlisle. 

The Lame Lover followed, and was not infe- 
rior in wit, in success, or in the propriety of its 
satire. In Sir Luke Limp he laughed at Prince 
Boothby, so called for his love of rank, whose 
mother, believed to have been Fielding’s So- 
phia Western, was one of his own greatest ad- 
mirers; and it was here he put what cheerful 
face he could on his misfortune, represented 
his own stump as he had represented Faulk- 
ner’s, and played off a grand battery against 
the law.* Less allowable was the satire of the 
Maid of Bath in ridicule of the miser Long 
(Miss Tylney’s Mr. Long), and his alleged 
conduct to Miss Linley. For though Mr. 
Moore’s account of the affair is, upon the face 
of it, ridiculous ; and it is understood that the 
reparation made was greatly induced by Foote’s 
exposure, which Garrick would surely not 
have countenanced by a prologue, if he had 
not known it in no small degree provoked,f 


* Foote’s jokes against attorneys would fill a 
volume, but space may be spared for the grave 
communication he made to a simple country farm- 
er, who had just buried a rich relation, an attorney, 
and who was complaining to him of the very great 
expenses of a country funeral, in respect to car- 
riages, hat-bands, scarves, etc. “ Why, do you 
bury your attorneys here?”’ asked Foote. “ Yes, 
to be sure we do: how else ?""—* Oh! we never do 
that in London.” “No!” said the other, much 
surprised; “ how do you manage?”” “ Why, when 
the patient ro oe to die, we lay him out ina 
room over night by himself, lock the door, throw 
open the sash, and in the morning he is entirely 
off.’ “Indeed!” said the other, in amazement, 
“what becomes of him?" “ Why, that we cannot 
exactly tell; all we know is, there’s a strong smell 
of brimstone in the room the next morning.” 

+ Richard Cumberland and Garrick visited him 
— on the eve of the production of this com- 
edy, walked with him in his garden, heard’ him 
read some of its roughly-sketched scenes, enjoyed 
@ good dinner with him, to which he had pressed 
them to stay, and had superlative wine. Foote 
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the subject was of too private a nature for this 
kind of public handling ; and the piece illus- 
trates nothing now so forcibly as the grave 
mistake its writer too often made in giving 
such direction to his wit. 

Next came the Nabob, and who needs to de- 
scribe him after Mr. Macaulay’s sketch — disso- 
lute, ungenerous, tyrannical, ashamed of the 
humble friends of his youth, hating the aris- 
tocracy, yet childishly eager to be numbered 
amongst them, squandering his wealth on pan- 
ders and flatterers, tricking out his chairmen 
with the most costly hot-house flowers, and as- 
tounding the ignorant with jargon about ru- 
pees, lacs, and jaghires? Most deservedly did 
this comedy attract crowds to the Haymarket, 
and among them Nabobs themselves not a few. 
Indeed a pleasant story is told of two East- 
Indians, of high rank and influence, calling in 

‘ ° 5 
Suffolk-street to chastise the author of the sat- . 
ire, and staying there to dine and make merry 
with him. “ Each cries: ‘that’s not levelled 
at me!’” It is certain that two persons were 
supposed to be chiefly aimed at — Sir Matthew 
White and General Smith, the latter being, 
like Foote’s Sir Matthew Mite, the son ofa 
cheesemonger; and the Suffolk-street story 
appears to be confirmed by a curious passage 
in a letter of George Garrick’s to his brother, 
written after the comedy was played, in which 
he mentions it as an extraordinary fact that 
Foote was going to dine with General Smith 
at Sir Matthew White’s and likewise lie all 
night there; and this by strong invitation. 
“ Foote is afraid,” he adds, “that they will 
put him in the coal-hole.” 

The assault upon sentimental comedy, in his 
Puppet-show, succeeded the Nabob ; but the 
piece written for the puppets, Piety in Pattens, 
of which you were to learn, by the moral, 
how maidens of low degree might become 
rich from the mere effects of morality and virtue, 
and, by the literature, how thoughts the most 
common-place might be concealed under cover 
of words the most highflown, was never printed. 
All that remains of it is a lively exordium, 
spoken by Foote himself, lavish of learning 
and pleasantry, and in which, among other 
things, there is a laugh at Garrick for his Strat- 
ford Jubilee; for this affair, unhappily, had 
brought a coolness again between the friends. 
Garrick’s stewards, and wands, and mulberry- 
medallions, and white-topped gloves, and fire- 
works that would not go off, and rain and dirt- 
draggled masquerading, and above all William 
Whitehead’s silly lines to him : — 


A nation’s taste depends on you, 
Perhaps g nation’s virtue too— 





lived at this time at Parson’s Green, where Theo- 
dore Hook afterwards lived; but the country-house 
he was most partial to, and occupied the greater 
part of his life, was at North End. 
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so utterly overthrew the wit’s patience, that he 
proposed to have a pasteboard imitation,* and 
to cap the couplet with “ Cock-a-doodle-do ! ” 
But the Marquis of Stafford interposed ; and, 
unexpectedly, at his door the two managers 
met. It was the genial dinner-hour ; and, as 
they alighted from their chariots, significant 
looks were exchanged. Garrick broke the si- 
lence : “ What is it, war or peace?” “ Oh, 
peace ~4 all means !” said Foote, with frank 
good will. And he a his word. ‘ 
The laugh in the Puppet-show exordium 
was good-natured, the interchange of hospi- 
talities between Hampton and North End was 
resumed, and each became again the other’s 
affectionate servant. A dinner is proposed by 
Foote, at which the guests are to be common 
friends ; and, to the invitation, Garrick pleas- 
antly responds that, whether himself inclined to 
North End or not, a small attention to his honor 
would have to take him, as Mrs. Garrick was re- 
solved, in case of any prudery on his part, to go 
alone. Nor does Foote’s gallantry fail him in re- 
turn. We have before us an unpublished letter,t 
in which he describes a compliment he had 
ventured tc pay Mrs. Garrick in a new piece ; 
and, as the compliment is not now to be found 
in his published writings, the reader may not 
object to see it here. The superiority of female 
government is asserted from the flourishing state 
of Spain, France, and England, governed at 
the same period by the Princess des Ursins, 
Madame de Maintenon, and the Duchess of 
Marlborough; when, an objection being made 
from the success of Drury-lane theatre under 
the acknowledged direction of a man, to weaken 
the plea, “ he, too, is said to have the good for- 
tune to be assisted in his counsels by a Mad- 
ame de Maintenon.” Whereupon Garrick’s 
delight reveals itself by a message of cordial 
congratulation on the success of the Bank- 
rupt, which he has heard, from a gentleman 
who loves and understands alike the stage 
and the law, is Foote’s best performance. 


* “Pray, Sir, are your puppets to be as large 
as life!’ asked a lady of fashion. “Oh dear, 
Madam, no,” replied Foote; “ not much above the 
size of Garrick.”” Horace Walpole describes to one 
of his correspondents the interference of Lord 
Stafford mentioned in the text. “ Garrick,’ he 
says, “‘ by the negotiation of a Secretary of State, 
has made peace with Foote, and by the secret ar- 
ticle of the treaty is to be left out of the puppet- 
show.” 

t Another of this date, which has not yet seen 
the light, is sufficiently brief and_ characteristic to 
be appended here:—‘‘ You and I are a couple of 
buckets; whilst you are raising the reputation of 
Shakspeare, I am pompeery | to sink it, and for 
this purpose I shall give next Monday the tragedy 
of ake, the Prince by etc., but even in this sit- 
uation we shall want your assistance to pull our 
poet above ground—the Ghost’s armor, which if 
you will give your housekeeper orders to deliver, 
you will be extremely kind to your affectionate 
servant, S. Foore.” 
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Among the best it certainly is, for its high and 
legitimate aim. There was no mere personal 
bitterness in it. Indeed he struck out of it 
many allusions that might have given pain to 
Sir George Fordyce, whose failure from un- 
wise speculation in that year, though it spread 
wonder and dismay over London, left his char- 
acter unimpeached ; and he levelled it exclu- 
sively at knavish manufacturers of bankrupt- 
cies on ’Change, and not less wicked inventors 
of calumnies in the low and prurient press. 

It was after the production of this comedy 
Foote went to Ireland for the last time. In 
the preceding year he had bid Scotland fare- 
well. Such journeys involved fatigue and en- 
durance in those days ; and though he is now 
little more than fifty years old, we may see 
that age is stealing on him. In that journey 
to Edinburgh,* he wrote to Tate Wilkinson, 
he had encountered more perils than in a 
voyage to the Indies; for, not to mention 
mountains, precipices, savage cataracts, and 
more savagg men, he had been locked n 
for near a week in a village, dirty, dismal, 
and desolate, by a fall of snow. But he turned 
with pleasanter thoughts to Ireland. Friends 
were there who had always welcome for him ; 
the place was associated with his earliest suc- 
cess; and never had warmer greeting been 
given him than on his visit soon after his acci- 
dent, the first after Faulkner’s verdict. Lord 
Townshend was then Lord-lieutenant, and the 
Bedford and Rigby hospitalities were re- 
doubled. His plays were commanded more 
than once ; aad the result of the engagement 
was, to reimburse a great loss he had under- 
gone at play in passing through Bath to Holy- 


* It was said of him on the occasion of this visit 
that he gave entertainments unusually extravagant 
as a rebuke to Scotch parsimony, and used to send 
his cook to market in a sedan-chair. An anec- 
dote of the visit, which we have from Boswell, 
ought not to be omitted. Foote was at a large 
dinner-party, where Boswell also was present, and 
the conversation turned upon Johnson. The wit 
instantly made merry at Johnson’s expense. And 
it was very coarse jocularity, says Boswell, and 
made the company laugh so much that he felt it 
was not civil to ) Ramee. f. So, as a Roland for 
Foote’s Oliver, he tells them that he at least had 
lately heard a capital thing from Johnson, what- 
ever other people’s experience of him had been. 
“ Ah! my old friend Sam,” says Foote, “no man 
says better things; do let us have it.” “‘ Why, he 
said,” rejoins Boswell, “ when I asked him if you 
were not an infidel, that if you were, you were an 
infidel as a dog is an infidel; that is to say, you had 
never thought upon the subject.” There was a 
loud laugh at this coarseness, which of course, 
Foote did dot relish; and Boswell declares, with 
much self-admiration for the disagreeable thing he 
had been delivered of, he never saw Foote so di 
concerted, grave, and angry. “ What, sir!’’ said 
he, “talk thus of a man of liberal education—a 
man who for years was at the University of Oxford 
—a man who has added sixteen new c ters to 
the drama of his country!’’ And he proceeded 


earnestly to resent the gross imputation. 
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head, and to restore him to the Haymarket a 
richer man than he left it. Lord Harcourt 
was now Lord-lieutenant, and he knew the 
same kindness awaited him. 

Yet there was a touch of sadness in the occa- 
sional prologue he had written for his opening 
night, when he appeared in the Nabob. He 
reminds the Irish that they first had acknowl- 
edged his humor as an actor (“ you gave, at 
least: discovered first, the vein”) ; and, con- 
trasting his youthful outset five-and-twenty 
years back with what he was then to present 
to them, can find but this subject for self- 
congratulation in it, that — 


If age contracts my muscles, shrills my tone, 
No man will claim those foibles as his own. 


But with his brother actors, before and behind 
the scene, all was with him as of old. O’Keefe 
was a hanger about the Dublin theatre in 
those days, and more than half a century after- 
wards recalled with a kindly and vivid impres- 
sion the celebrated wit, with his humorous 
twinkle of the eye, his smile so irresistible with 
one corner of his mouth, and his voice rather 
harsh except when imitating others. People 
wondered at him in Dublin, according to 
O’Keefe, for the dinners and wine he gave, 
and for what seemed something of a parade of 
affluence ; but this made part of the man. 
He never saw him, he adds, that he was not 
surrounded by lavghers, for none that came 
near him could help it; and nothing struck 
him so much as the effect produced upon him 
one night, when, sitting in the green-room as 
usual amid a crowded circle of the performers 
all in full laugh at and with him, he was sud- 
denly disconcerted by observing one young 
actor, who had fixed himself right before the 
centre of attraction, maintain steadily a calm, 
quiet face, unmoved by the roar around. It 
was an actor whom O’Keefe had, that very 
morning, seen drilled by Foote in one of his 
comedies, when he mis-pronounced a word. 
“Ha, ha!” cried Foote, “ What’s that, sarco- 
phagus ? the word is sarcophagus; it’s de- 
rived from the Greek, you know; I wonder 
that did not strike you!” But the youth had 
some wit, it would seem, if he had little Greek, 
— he punished Foote in the manner just re- 
ted. 


It was not, however, simply as a jester he 
had such vogue with his brother performers. 
They are a kindly, genial race, and Foote was 
always generous to them. In this respect, 
certainly, he took the lead of the Drury-lane 
manager. He seems to have had less of the 
common vice of the profession than almost 
any actor on record ; for it was assuredly not 
jealousy of Garrick that made him laugh at 
the attempt to set Powell above him ; and, this 
case excepted, he was remarkable for his en- 
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Tate Wilkinson, Castallo, Baddely, Edwin, all 
these men he brought forward himself, made 
known, assisted in every way ; and it was not 
alone actors of merit, but the hoi polloi of 
the scene, who experienced his good will. 
Old actors were now with him at the Hay- 
market, who had been with him since he first 
went there, whom he had kept till they had 
long outlived their work, and whose presence 
on the salary-list he still justified to his eco- 
nomical friend Jewel, by the remark that “he 
kept them on purpose to show the superior 
gentlemanly manners of the old-school.” 
During this very winter, in Dublin, he was 
taken so ill one day at rehearsal, that he was 
obliged to announce, upon the stage, his ina- 
bility to play. “ Ah, Sir,” said a poor actor 
who overheard him, “ if you will not play, we 
shall have no Christmas dinner.” “Ha!” 
said he at once, “if my playing gives you a 
Christmas dinner, play I will!” and, O’Keefe 
adds, ill as he was, he kept his word. 
Not many days later, his life was endangered 
by an accident which has not, till now, been 
ublicly described. He relates it himself, ina 
etter to Garrick, dated on the last day of De- 
cember, 1773, which has not before been 
printed, and which leaves as vivid and charac- 
teristic an impression of Foote as perhaps any 
single letter Tes ever been able to convey of 
any writer. It requires little explanation. 
Jewel is his treasurer and secretary, and al- 
ways faithful friend. The allusion to Macklin 
is to his recent authorship of plays. Little 
Jephson, whom he here so happily mimics on 
the page, is the same who atierwards wrote 
plays that Horace Walpole protested were su- 
rior to Beaumont and Fletcher, and would 
ive for all ages. Faulkner needs no descrip- 
tion from us; but the reader will compare 
what he is made to say, so sleekly, with what 
we have formerly said of him. Little Dot is 
the elder Colman. Nor is the allusion to the 
Literary Club the least curious point of this 
various and interesting letter. The Club had 
been in existence ten years; yet Foote, a man 
to whom the best society of his time was ac- 
cessible, has only now heard of it ! 


My Dear Srr,—Had it not been for the cool- 
ness and resolution of my old friend, and your 
great admirer, Jewel, your humble servant would 
last night have been reduced to ashes by reading 
in bed, that cursed custom! The candles set fire 
to the curtains, and the bed was instantly set 
in a blaze. He rushed in, hauled me out of the 
room, tore down and trampled the paper and 
curtains, and so extinguished the flames. The 
bed was burnt, and poor Jewel’s hands most 
miserably scorched. So you see my dear Sir, 
no man can foresee the great ends for which he 
was born. 

Macklin, though a blockhead in his manhood 
and youth, turns out a wit and a writer on the 
brink of the grave; and Foote, never very re- 
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markable for his personal graces, in the decline 
of his life was very near becoming a toast. 

I never saw the Monitor you allude to. It is 
a paper stigmatized here for its virulence. How- 
ever, it has had no apparent effect upon the pub- 
lic, as it would have been impossible for them 
to have paid more attention to the nights I have 
played. ; ' 

Little Jephson, who owes his establishment on 

this side of the water to me, is (by. being smug- 
gled into Parliament) become in his own idea a 
man of importance. He has been delivered, in a 
senate frequent and full, of a false conception or 
two; and is unanimously declared by his col- 
leagues incapable of either facundity or fecundi- 
ty. 
. The first time I met with my gentleman was 
about a month after my landing, at the Parlia- 
ment-house. He had fixed himself on the low- 
est bench next the floor, his arms folded and legs 
across, the right eye covered by his hat, and the 
left occasionally thrown on me with an unmark- 
ing transitory glance. However, the very polite 
attention paid to me by the Speaker, the Duke 
of Leinster, Mr. Conolly, and, indeed, all the men 
of consequence there, roused the Captain’s recol- 
lection. ; 

He approached me with a cold compliment, 
and é@ropped a scarce audible apology for not 
having called at my door; but public-a-a-afairs 
had-a-so entirely engrossed him, that he had real- 
ly no leisure to-a-a-a. [ own I was ready to 
luugh in his face; but recollecting a gravity 
equal to his own, I applauded his zeal for the 
commonwealth. Begged that no consideration 
of me should for the future divert his thoughts 
one moment from the cause of his country. — 
Was afraid I had already taken ‘up too much 
of his time. Made him a most profound bow.— 
And the Copper Captain in politics with great 
gravity retired to his seat. I find he has been 
left by Lord Townsend as a kind of incumbrance 
upon his successors ; but I have some reason to 
believe that they would be glad to get rid of the 
mortgage. He has since the interview been very 
frequent with my knocker, but the servants had 
received proper instructions. 

I have often met here a Mr. Vesey, who tells 
me that he belongs to a Club with you and some 
other gentlemen of eminent talents. I could not 
conceive upon what motive he had procured admit- 
tance; but I find he is the Accomptant-General 
here, so I suppose you have him to cast up the 
reckoning. 

I have not seen Alderman Fawkener. I 
thought myself obliged to take some little notice 
of him in an occasional prologue. The follow- 
ing is an original letter of his :— 


To — Tickle, Esq. 

My most dear and esteemed Friend,—Your con- 
curring in opinion with me the last day we spent 
so agreeably together, that it would be prudent in 
me forthwith to call in my debits, hath induced me 
to advertise you that I have commissioned our 
common friend, Mr. Thomas Croaker, attorney-at- 
law, to sue you to an outlawry for one hundred 
pounds, as per bond, with all possible speed. The 
steady and firm friendship. we have ever maintain- 
ed, and the great esteem and respect I entertain for 
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the valuable memory of your very worthy de- 
ceased and ingenious father, Mr. Secretary Tickle, 
compels me to send you this notice, being, my 
dearest friend, 
Your most faithful, affectionate, 
And obedient humble servant till death, 
GEORGE FAWKENER. 


I sincerely rejoice in your success, and feel 
no compassion for Macklin, Kenrick, Covent- 
garden, nor that little Dot, its dirty director. At 
this season the winds are so variable, that I ma 
possibly see you before you can acquaint me wit 
this reaching your hands. You may assure Mrs. 
Garrick that flattering is not one of my failings, 
and that she has the merit of making me con- 
stant and uniform in perhaps the only part of 
my life—my esteem and veneration for her— 
Adieu, my dear Sir. A good night, and God 
bless you. Take care of the candle. 

SaMveEL Foore. 


He soon followed his letter, and not lon 
after his re-appearance in London produce 
his Cozeners. Here again was legitimate sa- 
tire. It exposed traffickers in vice, laughed 
at a money-borrowing adventure of Charles 
Fox’s, and held up to reprobation macaroni 
preachers, and traders in simony. Here Mrs. 
Rubb rehearsed what she soon after acted 
with the Perreaus, and a gibbet was set up 
for Doctor Dodd three years before Lord 
Chesterfield hanged him. A clown was also 
introduced to. be perpetually reminded of the 
Graces, in ridicule of the Chesterfield Letters 
then just given to the world. Foote had so 
strong an aversion to these Letters, indeed, 
that he contemplated also a more elaborate 
burlesque of them. Lord Eliot told the Bos- 
well party that he intended to bring on the 
stage a father who had so tutored his son, and 
to show the son an honest man to ever 
one else, but practising upon his father his 
father’s maxims, and always cheating him. 
Johnson was greatly pleased with the design, 
but wished the son to be an out-and-out 
rogue, providing only that, for poetical jus- 
tice, the father should be the sole sufferer. 
Perhaps Johnson’s view was the more true, 
and Foote’s the more dramatic. 

But an illness intercepted this purpose, 
which was not renewed, and it was at this 
time Boswell heard of Foote’s having said 
that he was not afraid to die. Of course it 
was repeated to Johnson, and was met by 
the remark that it was not true. Yet the 
good old man more truly felt, in another con- 
versation, that it might have been true; that 
the act of dying is not really of importance, 
that it matters far less how a man dies than 
how he lives, and that it will at any rate do 
him no good to whine. But though Foote 
was not of the whining sort, he could now 
hardly fail to mix up, with wearying and de- 
pressing thoughts of sickness and approaching 
age, some sense of life misspent, of opportuni- 
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ties lost, of resources not husbanded, of pow- 
ers imperfectly used if not misapplied ; and 
accordingly, when he had mastered this ill- 
ness, at the close of 1774 he wrote to Garrick 
in contemplation of passing some time on the 
Continent, and ridding himself of managerial 
cares. He would go there, he says, not for 
pleasure but prudence, for he is tired with 
racking his brain, tired of toiling like a horse, 
and crossing seas and mountains in the drear- 
iest seasons, merely to pay servants’ wages 
and tradesmen’s bills. He has therefore re- 
so ved to let his theatre if he can meet with a 
proper tenant, and he asks Garrick to help him 
to one, and kisses Mrs. Garrick’s hands. 

Such thoughts and purposes, however, were 
still in abeyance when the idea of a new 
comedy occurred to him, and brought on sud- 
denly the last and most terrible trial of his 
life. He was now to have a bitter test unex- 
pectedly applied to the ye on which 
throughout all his life he had based his habit 
of personal caricature, and to find it wofully 
fail him. There was at this time prominent 
before the world a woman of such notorious 
vice and such conspicuous station, that it 
might have been thought, if ever its applica- 
tion should be warrantable, it would be here ; 
yet when he struck at her, she struck again, 
and her blow proved heavier than his. He 
had hereafter to reflect that whatever might 
be the supposed advantages of personal satire, 
it had this enormous disadvantage, that it is 
the very vice which most invites its exercise 
that is most able to bear up against and defy 
its consequences. The sensitive will sink un- 
der injustice which the coarse need only 
laugh at. 

The Duchess of Kingston obtained inform- 
ation that he had satirized her in a piece, the 
Trip to Calais, then in the licenser’s hands. 
Through the Chamberlain’s office the secret 
had oozed. She instantly brought all her in- 
fluence to bear on Lord Hertford. Foote heard 
of her intention, and wrote a masterly letter 
to him. An interview with the Duchess her- 
self in the presence of witnesses followed, 
but equally against offers of money and 
threatenings of law Foote stood firm.* It is 


* He took it lightly enough at this time. “The 
Duchess offered to buy it off,” says Walpole, “ but 
Foote would not take her money, and swears he 
will act her in Lady Brumpton,” (a character in 
Steel's ‘ Funeral,’) “which to be sure is very ap- 
plicable.” He would not even hold the Duchess 
as of any account in the business. “ Why has Lord 
Hertford refused to license my piece?” he repeated, 
to one who asked that question of him. “ Oh, 
that ’s intelligible enough. He asked me to make 
his youngest son a boxkeeper, and because I would 
not he stopped my play.” To those who heard 
it this had a double meaning. Garrick also thus 
wrote to Colman (June 25, 1775):—“ We wanted 
you much at the election to-day. Foote was in 
great spirits, but bitter against the Lord Chamber- 
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clear that he believed himself right, felt his 

case to be so strong that he must triumph, and 

ss that if conquered in this instance 
is vocation as a satirist was gone. 

He told Lord Hertford, therefore, that if he 
saw good to enforce the law against him, it 
would decide his fate for the future. After 
such a defeat, it would be impossible for him 
to muster up courage enough to face folly 
again. Yet even with this grave forecast of a 
lite made profitless, he would not shrink from 
claiming the addition of a Plaudite to the Valeat 
res ludicra! During his continuance in the 
service of the public, he had never sought to 
profit by flattering their passions or falling in 
with their humors. On all occasions he had 
exerted his little powers, as indeed he thought 
it his duty, in exposing foibles however much 
the favorites of the day, and condemning 
prejudices however protected or popular. 
Sometimes he believed he had done this with 
success. At any rate, he had never lost his 
credit with the public, because they knew, 
whatever errors of judgment he might have 
committed, he proceeded on principle. They 
knew that he had disdained being either the 
echo or the instrument of any man however 
exalted his station, and that he had never con- 
sented to receive reward or protection from 
any other hands than their own. 

Lord Hertford felt the difficulty, and seems 
tohave done his best to act fairly in the cir- 
cumstances. He saw Foote and suggested a 
a. Foote at once conceded that he 
would remove any particular passages pointed 
out as overstepping the fair limits of public 
satire, but to this the Duchess flatly refused 
consent. - Nothing would satisfy her but en- 
tire suppression. For this she would even re- 
munerate him, but no other condition would 
she tolerate. In a second interview at King- 
ston-house, in the presence of Lord Mount- 
stuart, he rejected “splendid offers” to this 
effect then made to him. He still held him- 
self safe. He could not believe, as he wrote 
to Lord Hertford, that because a capricious 
woman conceived that he had pinned her ruf- 
fle awry, he should be teh by a poniard 
struck deep in his heart. 

But he did not know the antagonist with 





lain. He will bully them into a licence. The 
Duchess has had him in her closet and offered to 
bribe him; but Cato himself, though he had one 
more leg than our friend, was not more stoicall 
virtuous than he has been. You shall know 
when I see you.” A letter of Horace Walpole’s is 
worth adding :—“ The dame,’’ he writes to Mason 
(August 5, 1775), “as if he had been a member of 
parliament, offered to buy him off. Aristophanes’s 
Grecian virtue was not to be corrupted; but he of- 
fered to read the piece, and blot out whatever pas- 
8 she would mark that she thought applicable 
to her case. She was too cunning to bite at this; 
and they parted.’ 
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whom he had to deal, or that the wound was 
indeed to be mortal. She had now called to 
her aid a man as devoid of principle as her- 
self, and with even more abundant means of 
giving effect to his reckless audacity of wick- 
edness. This fellow, one Jackson, an Irish 
parson who afterwards became involved in 
treasonable practices before the outbreak of 
the Irish idiom, and poisoned himself in 
prison on the eve of the day appointed for his 
execution, at once opened all the batteries of 
most unscrupulous libel against Foote. The 
effect may be imagined of the use of money 
without stint, in the execution without remorse 
of such a scheme. It is appalling even yet to 
turn to the newspapers and pamphlets of that 
day, and see the cold and cruel persistence in 
the attacks against the great humorist, into 
whose vortex even journals calling themselves 
respectable were drawn. 
oote at last showed a certain sign of quail- 
ing under it. A cry of pain was wrung from 
him. He offered to suppress the scenes which 
had given offence, if the Duchess would give 
directions that the newspaper attacks should 
not continue. This, it is trne, was after the 
visit of one of her friends, a member of the 
Privy Council, who had eagerly interceded for 
her: but in whatever way elicited, it present- 
ed itself as a triumph, and so she treated it. 
She rejected his offer with contempt, and 
called him not only a base coward and a slan- 
derous buffoon, a merryandrew and a theatri- 
cal assassin, but struck at him with even fouler 
and more terrible imputations. Walpole has 
described her letter and its sequel. “ Drunk 
with triumph she would give the mortal blow 
with her own hand, but, as the instrument she 
chose was a goose-quill, the stroke recoiled on 
herself. She wrote a letter in the Evening 
Post which not the lowest of her class, who 
tramp in pattens, would have set her mark to. 
Billingsgate from a Ducal coronet was inviting; 
however, Foote, with all the delicacy she ought 
to have used, replied only with wit, irony, and 
confounding satire. The Pope will not be 
able to wash out the spots with all the holy 
water in the Tiber. I imagine she will es- 
cape a trial, but Foote has given her the coup 
de grace.” Soon after he wrote to Mason, 
“ What a chef-d’ceuvre is Foote’s answer !” to 
which Mason responds, “ I agree with you in 
thinking Foote’s answer one of the very best 
things in the English language, and prefer it 
in its kind: Mr. Pope’s letter to Lord Hervey 
is nothing to it.” “ The Duchess is a clever 
sort of woman,” said a country squire who had 
received some services from her,“ but she was 
never so much out in her life as when she ven- 
tured to write a letter to Mr. Foote.” 
Masterly and complete as the answer was, 
however, it was written with an aching heart. 
Openly Foote would not now shrink, but her 
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stab was rankling in him. She did not escape 
her trial. She was arraigned for bigamy be- 
fore her peers, was convicted, stripped of her 
title of Duchess, and, as Dunning threatened 
her, might have been burnt in the hand, but 
that meanwhile the death of her first husband’s 
brother, Lord Bristol, had given her still the 
right to that privilege of peerage she claimed, 
and which, enabling her to leave the court 
punished only by a lower step in the rank of 
nobility, left the record of those portentous 
Seam partly a State Trial and partly a 
listory of Moll Flanders, to carry its traits 
of dignified morality and justice down to suc- 
ceeding generations. But though ber trial 
was thus over, Foote’s was but to begin. He 
resolved to drag forth the secret libeller and 
fight the matter out with him. He recast the 
Trip to Calais ; struck out Lady Kitty Croco- 
dile; put in, under the guise of a low Irish 
imp and pander whom he called Dr. Viper, 
is hidden slanderer Dr. Jackson; and an- 
nounced the first night of the Capuchin. 
The comedy was played at the Haymarket 
a few months after the Kingston trial, when 
Foote played Dr. Viper and threw into it his 
bitterest pungency of manner as well as words. 
It was successful, yet with a difference from 
old successes. The house was packed with 
enemies, and, though the friends were strong 
enough to carry it against opposition, the o 
ition was also strong enough still to ma 
itself heard. Jackson’s libels had not been 
without their effect even within the walls of 
the Haymarket. ‘There was great applause, 
but rather more disapprobation,” says Miss 
Wilkes, when she saw it, some nights after the 
first. Nevertheless it was acted until the the- 
atre closed. Jackson had meanwhile resolved 
that if possible the theatre never should re- 
open, and he took his measures accordingly. 
Such was the character of the libels against 
Foote, and their inveterate frequency between 
the closing of that season and the opening of 
the next, that it soon became obvious the mat- 
ter could not rest where it was. The impres- 
sion became general that, without first apply- 
ing authorized means to arrest the calumny, 
the Haymarket must remain thus. Notices to 
this effect appeared in respectable journals. 
But, whatever Foote may have felt, his attitude 
betrayed no discomposure. He took no pub- 
lic notice of the rumors. His advertisements 
appeared as usual, only a little later; and at 
the close of May he opened his season of 1776 
with the Bankrupt. The house was crammed, 


men of rank and men of letters were in al 
parts of the theatre, and something too evi- 
dently was expected. It broke out as soon as 
Foote appeared, when such was the reception 
given him by a small knot of people stationed 
in the gallery, that all the ladies 

iately withdrew. 
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he showed no lack of courage, and the spirit 
and feeling with which he at once stepped for- 
ward and addressed the audience produced a 
sudden revulsion in his favor among those who 
before had shown indifference. He appealed 
to their humanity and justice. He had sum- 
moned his libeller into the Court of King’s 
Bench, and that very day the rule had been 
made absolute. Were they not too noble and 
too just to discard an old servant without giv- 
ing him time to prove that he had never been 
unworthy of their favor, and would never dis- 
grace their protection? The comedy was 
permitted to proceed, and a riot was not again 
attempted. 

But Jackson had not yet thrown his last 
stake. He had hardly been convicted asa 
libeller in the highest common-law court, and 
publicly dismissed from the paper which had 
to make a formal apology for his libel, when 
there appeared suddenly at Bow-street a dis- 
carded coachman of Foote’s, a fellow of the 
worst character, whom the subsequent pro- 
ceedings branded with unspeakable infamy, 
who preferred a charge against his late master 
giving open, confessed, and distinct form to all 
the unspeakable rumors for which Jackson 
had been convicted. We spare the reader 
the miserable detail. For months Foote 
was kept with an accusation hanging over 
him, of such a kind as to embitter the 
most unsullied life against which it might 
be breathed. Every artifice was used to pro- 
long the time of trial. But meanwhile he 
proved his friends. There was not a step in 
the preparation of his defence which was not 
solicitously watched by Garrick. “I have 
been most cruelly used,” Foote at last writes to 
him, “ but I have, thank God, got to the bot- 
tom of this infernal contrivance. God forever 
bless you.” “ My dear, kind friend,” he writes 
the following day, “ten thousand thanks for 
your note. I shall make the proper use of it 
directly. I am to swear to an information this 
evening. My spirits are much better, but I 
am fatigued to death with such a crowd of com- 
forters; I have this instant got rid of a room- 
ful. May nothing but halcyon days and nights 
crown the rest of your life! is’ the sincere 
prayer of S. Foorer.” 

With such crowds of comforters flocking 
round him, he was able to play his various 
comedies as usual, and is said never to have 
played better. So far from being abandoned, 
so far from any one doubting or turning from 
him, Cooke says that ‘his theatre, from the 
first moment of the charge to the close of the 
trial, exhibited a continual assemblage of rank, 
learning, fashion, and friendship. Among the 
two former classes particularly are to be num- 
bered two royal Dukes, the late Duke of Rox- 
burghe, the Marquis of Townshend, Mr. Dun- 
ning, Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. 





Fitzherbert, many foreign noblemen, and a 
~< others of the first respectability.*— 

r. Dunning was his counsel, and, the case 
having been moved into the King’s Bench, 
Lord Mansfield was his judge. The charge 
had scarcely been stated before it was demol- 
ished, and the special jury, even refusing to 
turn round in the box, at once cried out to- 
— Not guilty. But hardly could it have 

en guessed, until this issue was known, what 
a deep and sensitive suffering Foot’s manli- 
ness and spirit had concealed. Murphy has- 
tened from the court to Suffolk-streét to be 
messenger of the glad tidings, when his old 
friend, instead of manifesting joy, fell to the 
ground in strong hysterics. 

His theatre was soon let to Colman, and un- 
der the new management he played but thrice. 
A few months before that final appearance we 
get our last near glimpse of him, and see one 
of the last flashes of his humor. It is at the 
Queen’s drawing-room in January, 1777. 
Greeted heartily by all around him, made to 
feel that his infamous persecutors had not been 
able to sully his name, singled out for recogni- 
tion by his sovereign, the old spirit for a while 
reasserts its sway. ‘Sir George Warren,’ 
says Cumberland, who also was present, * had 
his Order snatched off his ribbon, encircled 
with diamonds to the value of 700/. Foote 
was there and lays it upon the parsons, having 
secured, as he says, his gold snuff-box in his 
waistcoat pocket upon seeing so many black 
gowns in the room.’ 

In May, 1777, he played at the Haymarket 
for the last.time,-in the Devil on Two Sticks. 
Cooke saw him, and says his cheeks were lank 
and withered, his eyes had lost their fire, and 
his person was sunk and emaciated. Five 
months later he left town for Dover, not with- 
out the presentiment that he would never re- 
turn. He had a choice collection of pictures 
in Suffolk-street, among them a fine portrait 
of the incomparable comedian, Weston, who 
had died the preceding year; and on the —_ 
before his journey, after examining them 
in a way wholly unusual with him, he sudden- 
ly stopped as he was leaving the room, went 
up again to Weston’s picture, and, after a 
steady and silent gaze at it for some minutes, 
exclaimed with tears in his eyes, ‘ Poor Wes- 


* Cooke does not mention, but it is well worth 
recording here, that the King also took occasion 
during the interval to command the Haymarket 
performances, when perhaps the solitary instance 
occurred of a play damned in the presence of roy- 
alty. It was the Contract, taken by Dr. Thomas 
Franklin from the Triple Marriage of Destouches, 
and was played after one of Foote’s comedies. 
When Foote lighted the King to his chair, his Maj- 
esty asked who the piece was written by? “By 
one of your Majesty’s chaplains,” said Foote, un- 
able even then to suppress his wit; “and dull 
enough to have been written by a bishop.” 
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INTERESTING COMPARISONS. | 


ton!’ and then turning to Jewel, with what| who had been for years in attendance on him, 
sounded as a tone of sad reproach for his own | who knew all his weakness, all his foibles, all 
fancied security, ‘it will very soon be poor |that most intimately reveals a man’s nature 
Foote, or the intelligence of my spirits deceives in the hard money business of the world, could 
me.’ | think of nothing more appropriate for his epi- 

He reached Dover on his way to France|taphin the church of St. Mary than to ex- 
onthe 20th October, 1777, attended by one| press how liberal he was in spending what too 
servant. He had suffered much fatigue on|many men use all their care to keep, and he 
the journey, and next morning at breakfast | therefore ordered to be cut upon the marble 
was seized with a shivering fit, under which | nothing about his humor or his genius, about 
he sank in three hours. Jewel had at once|his writing or his acting, but that he had a 
been sent for, and arrived only to take charge |‘ hand open as day to melting charity. And 
of the body for removal to London. But be-|so we may leave him. He lies in the cloisters 


fore he left Dover he wished to leave some 
memorial there of the death of a man so cele- 
brated, and this faithful servant and treasurer, 


jof Westminster Abby, without any memorial 
jcither in stone or marble. 





InterestTinG Comparisons. — The Salem 
Gazette points out some curious numerical coin- 
cidences disclosed by the census returns, as fol- 
lows : 


Whole population of the United 

States, by census, 1850.......... . 23,191,876 
White population,..............++. 19,553,068 
Free colored population,.......... + 434,495 


Whole number of slaves,.......... 
Whole number of emigrants from 
foreign countries arriving in the 
United States from 1820 to1850.. 3,204,848 
The extraordinary similarity of the two last 
numbers will arrest the attention of the thought- 
ful man. 
Whole number of foreign-born per- 
sons in the United States, by the 


3,204,313 


census Of 1850,....cccccccccccece 2,340,585 
Of these there are in the Free States, 1,916,734 
Do. do. Slave do. 311,757 
Do. do. in District of Co- 

lumbia and Territories,........ - 12,044 


Whole number of slaves, according 
to the federal ratio of enumeration 
(i. e. three-fifths),......cseccccose 1,922,586 
The similarity between this last number and 
the whole number of foreign-born in the Free 
States, will also arrest attention. 
The Slave States have, by virtue of their 
slave population, Representatives in Con- 
DE, coccccccccocccedececosoccoseccces FF 
The Free States have, by virtue of their 
foreign-born population, Representatives 
in Congress,...... eteanwes erccccccence. SO 
The precise equality of these numbers will ar- 
rest very particular attention. 
If the foreign-born portion of the white 
population in the Slave States is 
thrown out of the account, it appears 
that the slave population in those 
States, in the aggregate, has gained on 
the white population, since 1790,.... 202,574 
The free colored population has in- 
creased since 1790.......seeeeeee++ 205,830 
The proportions of whites, slaves, and free 


|colored persons in the United States at the dif- 
| ferent decennial periods, have been as follows : 


1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. 


Whites, 80.73 81.13 80.97 81.57 81.90 83.17 84.31 
Slaves, 17.76 16.83 1646 15.96 15.62 1457 13.82 
Freecol’d, 01.51 0204 02.57 0247 0248 02.26 01.87 


If the “foreign born” be deducted from the 
white population of 1850, the proportions for 
that period will become as follows : 


1850. 
82.63 
. 15.25 
02.08 


Whites, 
Slaves, . 
Free colored, 


When we carefully weigh the facts embraced 
in the foregoing figures, we are forced to certain 
conclusions, which, however unpalatable to the 
prejudices and passions of some, no wise man 
can reject, and every true philanthropist will 
meet, in a candid spirit, and turn to a good ef- 
fect, in his public action and the exercise of his 
influence. 

The annihilation of the foreign element, in the 
population of this country, would deprive the 
free States of the weight in the scales of politi- 
cal power, which at present neutralizes the weight 
which the slave-ratio of representation gives to 
the slave States. 

It is to be observed, that, in the foregoing ab- 
stracts from the last census, only the foreign-born 
are taken into the account. When we take into 
the calculation’ the expansion of the foreign ele- 
ment, and, after a liberal deduction from the 
whole emigrant contribution of the last thirt 
years, to wit, 3,204,848, for those who have died, 
add their children and grandchildren, that is, 
those native-born, but of foreign parentage, we 
reach a number which cannot fall short very 
much, if at all, of between 4 and 5,000,000. _ 

Do not these figures show that we are in- 
'debted, in no small degree, to immigration, for the 


ascendency of freedom, and for the gain which 
it makes upon slavery in the struggle of those 
two principles for the control of the continent * 

















PROFESSOR HENRY REED. 


[Part of an article in the Banner of the Cross.] 
PROFESSOR HENRY REED. 


WE can realize, as all who have been at sea 
can, the awful change which the event of a 
moment wrought in the devoted ship. As 
they neared the land of their home, and 
thought of the dear friends whose cheerful 
welcome waited them, sailing on a quiet sea in 
a noble ship, the thought that they would 
never reach “the haven where they would 
be,” was remote from every mind. The at- 
‘endants were hurrying to and fro, preparing 
‘he noon-day meal, and instead of the sound 
which was to call them to this cheerful 
meeting, the startled passengers only hear the 
awful crash which strikes the knell of the 
doomed ship ! 

While we deeply sympathize with every 
mourner in this affliction, we may be excused 
for referring particularly to the loss of Pro- 
fessor Henry Reed, and the gentle Christian 
lady,* his companion in present suffering, and, 
we doubt not, in eternal joy. We append to 
this a notice of Professor Reed, prepared by 
a brother Churchman of kindred spirit and 
tastes, who knew him well. We may add, 
though nothing more is-necessary, that a truer 
Churchman or a worthier citizen, one who bet- 
ter sustained with dignity and faithfulness all 
the relations of life, we have ever known. 
Those who mourn for him and the many who 
shared his fate with more bitter sorrow because 
the ocean was their grave, we may remind, in 
Keble’s appropriate words of 


The eye that watches o’er wild Ocean’s dead, 
Each in his coral cave, 
Fondly asif the green turf wrapt his head 
Fast by his father’s grave. 
One moment, and the seeds of life shall spring 
Out of the waste abyss, 
And happy warriors triumph with their King 
In worlds without a sea,t unchanging orbs of 
bliss. 
(FROM THE UNITED STATES GAZETTE.) 
PROFESSOR HENRY REED. 


Recent information renders it almost certain 
that among the victims by the loss of the 
steamer Arctic, which has brought sorrow to 
so many homes, and cast a general gloom over 
the entire country, may ‘be numbered our 
townsman, Henry Reed, Vice Provost and 
Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Reed 
was on his return to his native city, after an 
absence of a few months, devoted to the re- 
creation and cultivation which a voyage to 
Europe, undertaken in the right spirit, usual- 
% imparts, in order to resume his place in the 

niversity. His presence there was antici- 
pated with the well grounded assurance that 


* * Miss Bronson, grand-daughter of Bishop White. 


+ And there was no more sea. REV. xxi. i. 
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the improvement of his health, and the large 
opportunities which he had enjoyed for the in- 
dulgence of his literary tastes, would enable 
him to enter again, with new vigor and great- 
er promise of usefulness, upon the discharge 
of his important duties as an instructor of the 
young men of our city. He had long looked 
forward to his visit to the old world, not mere- 
ly as a means of personal enjoyment, but also 
as a part of his own complete education for the 
purpose of his high calling. He was returning 
with his literary armor on, bright and complete, 
when the Providence of God, whose ways are 
past our finding out, suddenly called him to 
another scene. His deep religious sentiment 
and exalted Christian character leave no 
doubt on the minds of his friends, that the 
change to him, however painful to them, is one 
of entire happiness. There is no room, in his 
case, to mourn over years of wasted energies 
or misapplied faculties, partially redeemed, as 
too often occurs, by a late repentance. Mr. 
Reed, from the beginning, was a correct, up- 
right, industrious, and faithful person; ever 
striving for the better and fullglevelopment 
of his own intellectual powers, ait consecrat- 
ing his deepest convictions and his best efforts 
to the cause of the religion which he professed. 
He was a Philadelphian, a graduate of the 
University, in which he afterwards taught, and 
upon taking its honors, he devoted himself, for 
the usual period, to the study of the law, with 
much ardor, and with great proficiency. His 
acquirements in that science stood him in 
good part in his after professional carrer, 
when he made instruction in the Constitution- 
al Law of our State, and of the United States, 
an important part of his course. He was ad- 
mitted to the Bar and practised, for a short 
time, with a fair prospect of full success; but 
he was led by his strong literary tendencies to 
abandon the law for the sake of a postin the 
literary department of the University. That 
post he filled for more than twenty years— 
gradually enlarging its sphere and enhancing 
its value—and finally leaving nothing to desire 
in respect to its completeness or its usefulness. 
The public lectures which, from time to time, 
he delivered, served not only to illustrate the 
University to which he was attached, but also 
to strengthen and deepen the literary taste of 
our citizens. None among us have done more 
—few have done as much—to extend genuine 
literature, and promote the cause of true 
learning here, in Philadelphia, than Mr. 
Reed. As a lecturer he was polished and im- 

ressive in his manner, remarkably correct in 
fis language, chaste in his style, and often as 
brilliant in his imagination as he was perspicu- 
ous and forcible in his train of thought and 
reasoning. The purity and simplicity of his 
habits and morals seemed to incorporate 
themselves with his literary efforts—and no 
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one could attend a course of lectures by Pro- 
fessor Reed, without being struck with the en- 
tire absence of every thing like looseness or 
indelicacy of sentiment or expression. With 
him the cultivation of the intellect was uni- 
formly and intimately associated with that of 
the moral powers—the head and the heart 
were trained and improved together, and the 
flowers of the one were never poisoned by 
noxious weeds allowed to spring up or take 
root in the other. 

Mr. Reed was one of the few thoroughly 
literary men among us. He was far; however, 
from being a mere student of letters. He was 
profoundly versed in history, particularly that 
of our own country and of England. He was a 
lover of our republican institutions, and a 
friend and supporter of law and order; anxi- 
ious for the advancement and the glory of the 
Common wealth—a patriot as well as a scholar. 
In his devotion to literature, he had not over- 
looked the too many less inviting departments 
of moral and mental science; on the contrary, 
he turned to that important branch of mental 
culture with extreme ardor, and was deeply 
read in the truths of Moral Philosophy, em- 
bracing the evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, and also the theology of the Church 
of which he was a devoted member. Of late 

ears, his partiality for these graver studies 

ad become more marked, and, no doubt, on 
that account, he was the better fitted for that 
sudden termination of his exertions, which has 
induced this hurried notice of his early death. 
Early, it may be called, when we remember 
that he was but forty-five years of age, in the 
very ripeness of his powers, and with a fair 
field before him for their ardent and active 
employment. When the sea shall give her 
dead, we believe that few worthier of honor 
will come forth from her dark recesses. 





NEW ARTICLE OF FAITH. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle writes, 18 Sept. as follows : 

The Papal Encyclic Letter recently publish- 
ed, calling for the universal prayers of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church for deliverance, from war 
and pestilence, infidelity and persecution, and 
making a largesse of “indulgences in form of 
Jubilé” for such prayers, confirms also, for the 
first time officially, the intention of the Roman 
authorities to promulgate the new doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. “ It is our ardent 
wish, venerable brethren,” the encyclic says, 
“that, whilst prayers are addressed to the Fa- 
ther of Mercies for the cases above-mentioned, 
you cease not, in accordance with the desire 
expressed in our encyclic letters, dated from 
Gaéta, on the 2d February, 1849, to implore 
in concert with all the faithful, and by suppli- 
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cations more ardent than ever, the same Fa- 
ther to deign of his goodness to illumine our 
soul with the light of His Holy Spirit, that we 
may be enabled thus, as speedily as possible, 
to pronounce respecting the conception of the 
Most Holy Mother of God, the Immaculate 
Virgin Mary, such a decision as shall most tend 
to the glory of God and of the same Virgin, our 
well-beloved Mother.” 

Rome has chosen the moment for enlarging 
the already wide circle of her faith with her 
usual prudence and caution. It appears as a 
remarkable fact that there does not seem to 
exist, throughout the whole Roman Catholic 
world, even the shadow of opposition either to 
the new dogma in a theological point of view, 
or to the assumption of power which presumes 
to add to it the creed of the Church. As far 
as this country is concerned, the question may 
be said to have been for some time a fait ac- 
compli. All invocations to the Virgin, made 
either privately or publicly, have long assumed 
the point to be decided, and invariably substi- 
tute the ecclesiastical title of “ Immaculate ” 
for the scriptural one of “ Blessed.” As to 
the culte, or invocation, or worship, or by 
whatever word it is to be expressed, itself, that 
has, and especially within the last few years, 
assumed a preéminence which reminds me 
of the answer (if you will excuse its irrever- 
ence) of the French soldier, who, when per- 
suaded to hear a Genevese sermon, and asked 
what he thought of it, replied that it seemed 
to him that “le Christ avait passé bon Dieu,” 
making use of the last phrase for military pro- 
motion. And thus indeed it is that Rome and 
Geneva alike rank in pushing doctrines to ex- 
tremes. In point of discipline and authority, 
however, the contrast is as great as you please ; 
for, as I have observed, the reception of this 
dogma, and of the decree about to establish it 
mepeaeoes, Tape that without one word spo- 

en or one line written, as far as I have seen, 
in dissent by the entire Roman Catholic world 
—is a striking example of the complete and 
undisputed predominance of Ultramontane 
opinion and Ultramontane jurisdiction. 

With respect to the proposed assemblage of 
prelates at Rouen for the occasion, as men- 
tioned in my last communication, the Ami de 
la Religion gives us to understand that there 
is much misunderstanding on the subject. It 
appears that the invitations issued will be con- 
fined to a few distinguished individuals only, 
and that France will be represented by not 
more than two members of the episcopacy, the 
Venerable Bishop of Mons, and his Takone 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims. In Bel- 
gium, the Cardinal Archbishop of Mechlin 
and another prelate, not yet named, will re- 
veive a similar summons. “ With regard to 


the character of this assembly,” the Ami de la * 
Religion says,“ we impose on ourselves just 














SEBASTOPOL TAKEN BY THE ALLIES. 


reserve. Still we may be permitted to remark 
that the sentiments of the episcopacy having 
been already expressed as to the abstract ques- 
tion—the fond méme—of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, nothing remains to be 
done save to decide the appropriating of the 
moment for a dogmatical decision and other 
accessory matters. It would not, therefore, 
be surprising should the assemblage in ques- 
tion assume nothing of the character of a 
council, but only of a simple conference, in- 
tended to give more éclat to the promulgation 
merely (promulgation méme) of a dogmatical 
decree so dear to all the Church.” These last 
expressions would seem to denote that the 
Roman Court was carefully and anxiously 
guarding itself against favoring any such im- 

ression as that it considered a council of 

ishops to be necessary to the consideration of 
a new doctrinal point, or their presence at all 
essential to its promulgation. It is Rome alone 
which both decides and acts in the matter; 
the rest is merely ornamental. 





From the London Diogenes. 
SEBASTOPOL TAKEN BY THE ALL-LIES. 


Who took Sebastopol ? 
I. says the Times ; 
With telegraph lines, 

- I took Sebastopol. 


It may now be confidently stated that the forts 
of Sebastopol fell successively before the com- 
bined powers of the assailants ; that at least half 
the Russian fleet perished ; that the flags of the 
allies were waving on the church of St. Viadi- 
mir, and that on the 26th Prince Menschikoff 
surrendered the place.—[Times, Oct. 4.] 

Never since the days of Napoleon—we may 
almost say since the days of Casar—has an ex- 

loit of arms been attended with such entire or 
instantaneous success.—Times, Oct. 5. 


Who saw it fall ? 
I, said the Chronicle ; 
With triumph sardonical, 
I saw it fall. 

We feel the fullest assurance that Sebastopol 
has fallen, and we look to receive at any mo- 
ment. intelligence which shall place beyond all 
doubt that splendid achievement of the allied ar- 
mies.— Morning Chronicle, Oct. 3. 


Who saw the Russians run ? 
I, said the Post ; 
I saw the host 

Of beaten Russians run. 


Sebastopol is taken! * * Menschikoff hav- 
ing betaken himself to the fleet, made with them 
to the inner harbor with so much of it as re- 
mained.— Morning Post, Oct. 3. 


Who saw them bleed 2 
I, said the Daily News, 
(To keep up the ruse) ; 
I saw them bleed. 
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Let the reader fancy to himself the roaring 
and reverberation of all this artillery in a space 
of some three miles long... .. And, last of all 
let him imagine in the midst of this artificial 
volcanic eruption, masses of human beings inter- 
changing sabre blows and bayonet thrusts, clos- 
ing in death grapples, panting with exhaustion, 
fevered with quenchless thirst, writhing in mor- 
tal agony. Of the Russians 18,000 are said to 
have been killed in this man-made hell.— Daily 
News, Oct. 4. 


Who'll dig his grave ? 
I, said the Advertiser, 
(Urquhart’s improvisor) ; 
I'll dig his grave. 

With the prestige of his name and arms com- 
pletely gone, Nicholas will not only cease to be 
respected by his subjects, but his life will be in 
danger from the dagger of the assassin, or the 
poisoned chalice of some one sustaining a closer 
relationship than that of subject.—Morning Ad- 
vertiser, Oct. 3. 


Who'll preach a sermon ? 

I, said the Globe ; 

I'll don the parson’s robe ; 
I'll preach a sermon. 


How far too valuable to have been allowed to 
think of blowing himself up with Sebastopol— 
as aright hand man for the Autocrat of all the 
Russians still left to Peter’s successor, by the re- 
sult of the appeal to arms so haughtily accepted 
by him—is a Menschikoff, whose bulletins are 
thus penned, and thus dated !—Globe, Oct. 4 


Who'll toll the bell ? 

I, said the Sun, 

(Though he glogied in the fun), 
T’il toll the bell. 


Vengeance! Yes, in this mild, sentimental 
age, we deliberately call for vengeance. The 
blood of our soldiers, shed in a righteous canse, 
demands it as loudly as did the blood of the first 
victim of hellish passions. Blood for blood we 
ask not, unless, indeed, a Czar could be made to 
atone for his military murders, as a Charles 
Stuart once did.— Sun, Oct. 3. 


All the people in the land 
Began to doubt their eyes, 

To see their daily papers ‘ 
Put forth such awful lies ! 





“THREE ERAS OF OCEAN STEAM-NAVIGATION.” 


In thisarticle, in No. 37, (545 of the Liv. Age,) 
the Golden Age is stated to have sailed “ direct 
for Chagres.” It is hardly necessary to say that 
this name should be “ Panama,” the mails being 
forwarded across the Isthmus to Chagres. 
anonymous correspondent asserts that there are 
no French vessels plying between Havre and 
America, the Humboldt and the Franklin—which 
have been recently wrecked—having sailed under 
the American flag.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
THE REVENGE: A TALE. 


“You are to marry a nobleman,” preached 
Miss Hedwig, of the ancient house of Falten- 
wackel, daily to the young Amelia Willmuth.— 
“ You are to marry a nobleman, that is your des- 
tiny, and ought to be your aim, intention, wish, 
and prayer. For what purpose has your papa 
traded so largely ? only that his beautiful daugh- 
ter might share a noble pedigree.” 

“Ah! no,” said the gentle Amelia. “ You 
know that my father thinks little about nobility. 
He always compares them to Caryatides, who 
appear as if the building rested on their should- 
ers, but are, in truth, merely a decoration, whe- 
ther they even advance or hide the proper pil- 
lars.” 


“T entreat you, in heaven’s name!” replied 
Miss Hedwig, putting both her little fingers in her 
ears, notwithstanding she was deaf with one of 
them. “Your father is an honest man and a 
Christian, but of the happiness of a noble mind, 
that swims in ancient noble ecstasy, he has no 
comprehension. Yet I always suppose it is 
merely dissimulation ; he would not cause you 
any vain hopes; yet wherefore has he also so 
long urged me to undertake your education ? 
He knows very well that I, in spite of my pover- 
ty, with my sentiments, would not be proper for 
any merchant’s house, but that you thereby 
should early imbible something of a noble 
form.” 

“ Ah! no, dear lady,” said Amelia, “he chose 

you because he was acquainted with your virtues. 

your integrity ; he knows how you acted towards 
your parents, how with the labor of your own 
ands—” 

“Child, be. silent,’ exclaimed the good old 
Faltenwackel; “alas! I was obliged to confide 
in him, because he procured me work; but if, 
besides yourselves, any person in the world was 
acquainted with it, I should be shamed to 
death.” 

“And when your parents died—” 

“ Well, yes ; then he obliged me, as it were, to 
come to his house. You was then quite a little 
girl, dear Amelia, and he laid you in my arms, 
in my heart, and I have honestly borne you there 
ever since.” 

“ Even on that account.” 

“ No, not even on that account; no, because I 
am of a good old family, and because he has no- 
ble views respecting you; because a low woman, 
as a gouvernante, would not introduce you into a 
certain circle, and because—and because—” 

So ever talked Miss Hedwig. She was the 
best, the most honest creature that ever bore a 
coat of arms ; strictly moral were her principles, 
feeling was her heart, spotless her conduct ; ri- 
diculous pride in her ancient descent was her 
only fault; it was a constitutional disease, of 
which she herself was therefore guiltless, like a 
man who is born with a horny tunicle, because 
his father had one; she also, in the education of 
Amelia, mingled this seed of a weed with her 
grains of wheat. And really, as it usually is the 
case, weaknesses are not only allowed in a belov- 
ed person, but we sometimes even catch them 





ourselves. I have been acquainted with people 
who could not bear snuff, but who, out of com- 
plaisance, would now and then take a pinch from 
the box of a friend, and before the end of a year, 
become properly used to it. Where is the won- 
der, then, that Amelia Willmuth, who for twelve 
years had daily heard, You are to marry a noble- 
man, at last in all seriousness repeated, Z will ma- 
ry no.other than a nobleman! She might well say 
it, for she would bring her husband a yearly in- 
come of six thousand dollars. Her mother had 
been long since dead, but with her father she had 
a battle, a severe battle to maintain, for he was a 
plain citizen, who had begun business with only 
forty dollars, and had gained tons of gold by the 
sweat of his brow, and would most willingly have 
seen an honest and worthy son-in-law take upon 
himself the care of his manufactory and ware- 
houses, and continue his much-famed firm. But 
as a father has seldom any will against an only 
beloved daughter, so the old Willmuth contented 
himself now with frowning upon, then with jeer- 
ing, at his daughter’s noble whim, but, in fact, he 
left it to his daughter’s free choice. 

But really the passion to become a titled lady 
had only shot up like a flower of ice in a frosty 
night on a looking-glass, and so would it, in spite 
of all the admonitions of the good Miss Falten- 
wackel, have easily hence come to pass, that the 
rogue Cupid with a soft sigh might impercepti- 
bly melt away the ice-flower, and then view him- 
self in the clear glass ; but chance would have it 
so, that the first citizen that courted her hand 
was an exquisite after the newest fashion ; and, 
therefore, a most amiable creature. He clothed 
himself in a sack, but without strewing his head 
with ashes; he hid his withered heart under five 
or six waistcoats, and his hand in the place which 
was the seat of his soul; he had so studied to 
say, and learnt from the new philosophy, that 
the whole world consisted of perfect blockheads, 
and he therefore composed sonnets and quibbles, 
and despised Wieland. We shall say no further 
than that his name was Flugwild, and that he 
was almost as rich as Amelia, and consequently 
resolved never to humble himself to common 
courtship. The pretty maiden of seventeen ex- 
cited his vanity ; and as he conceived it impossi- 
ble to be refused, he made his proposals with a 
noble boldness, at a public ball, whilst he was 
her partner in an English country dance, and 
that even so loud, that all her companions in the 
dance could hear them. 

The timid, modest maid certainly had the im 
age of a future husband in her heart, but not ex- 
actly resembling Flugwild. Even had he been 
a nobleman, she would have as indignantly flown 
from him, as she fled from the citizen at the end 
of the dance; the latter was, however, satisfied 
with having covered her cheeks with deep blushes 
for the whole evening, conceiving it to be a cer- 
tain sign that she would absolutely resign herself 
to him, and went boldly to her father in the 
morning to fix the wedding for the following 
week. 

Old Willmuth was astonished to hear that his 
daughter was so near her nuptials, when she had 
never confided to him one word about it. How- 
ever, as Flugwild most confidently asserted that 
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he was inexpressibly beloved, the plain old man 
could not do less than believe it. But as it did 
not absolutely please him to see his future son- 
in-law keep putting his neckcloth above his chin 
he answered him very politely, “ that he himself 
had nothing to say against him, but that he had 
left his daughter a free choice, and would there- 
fore talk with her about it.” Upon which Flug- 
wild shook the old man very heartily by the hand, 
called him father, and went out to invite his 
friends to the wedding. 

But the affair really had a melancholy conclu- 
sion ; for old Willmuth, after he had spoken with 
his daughter, wrote a polite note to “ Mr. Flug- 
wild, junior,” in which he, in the most friendly 
manner, informed him, “ that his daughter by no 
means thought at present of changing her state, 
but acknowledged his well-meaning intentions 
with grateful thanks, and wished him all Chris- 
tian happiness.” 

Those who are well acquainted how deeply 
the philosophical exquisites of the present day 
are impressed with their own excellences (and 
who is there that does not know it ?)—can well 
conceive the monstrous rage that seized on the 
mortified Flugwild. Instantly, he endeavored to 
breathe forth his revenge in sonnets and philippics; 
but old Willmuth and his daughter belonged to 
that race of common people who never read such 
works of art, so with them he did not gain his 

int. is exasperation increased as he learnt 
by accident that Amelia Willmuth would only 

ve her hand toa nobleman. Now he for the 

rst time learnt how it had been possible for her 
to refuse his hand. for h¢-was inwardly convine- 
ed that he was in possession of every excellent 
quality, the single one of birth alone excepted, 
and for which he had already long imbibed the 
most abject contempt. Therefore he built on 
this circumstance a most excellent plan of re- 


venge. 

Whilst Flugwild studied at Jena he met with 
a sprightly active youth, possessing a clear head 
and open heart, whose name was Distel. He 


was the son of a rich mechanic in a country town, | h 


whose father was, like many in the same situa- 
tion of life, affected with the folly of making his 
son a scholar, and the summit of his wishes was 
to hear his little Christopher preach from the 
pulpit of his parish church. 

“Then would his fellow citizens, as well as the 
steward, pull off their hats to the good man, from 
whose loins sprang the light of the church.” This 
was his blessed dream every Sunday after divine 
service, when he smoked his pipe in the chimney 
Christopher must therefore be sent to 
his studies, to which the youth most willingly 
consented. for his father’s trade of a shoemaker 
did not suit his aspiring genius. He passed, as 
thousands like him, from one college to the other, 
but yet he scraped up more than many others, 
and all was tolerably clear in his well-organized 
head. But at the same time he lived merrily and 
loosely, and finished in three years what his fa- 
ther had been forty in raking together; run in 
debt, was expelled, repented, reformed, flew home, 
found his worthy old father dead, and his ill-fame 
spread amongst his townsmen. 

He now, it is true, applied to pass his examin- 
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ation, but was not allowed, as he had been ex- 
pelled the university. 

Thus he beheld every way of getting a liveli- 
hood closed against him; but the excellent ani- 
mal spirits with which he had been born pre- 
served him from despair. He was about to enlist 
as a soldier, but, just in time, a young nobleman, 
who had been his fellow student at Jena, and for 
whom he had once suffered punishment, offered 
him a situation as a village schoolmaster, which 
he even accepted, without further consideration. 

The degrading idea of burying himself, in his 
twenty-fifth year, as teacher of a village school, 
he drove away as well as he was able, by various 
lively and humorous sallies: one of which was, 
his formally announcing to all his friends at the 
university, his elevation to the office of a village 
schoolmaster, and promising them his further 
protection. 

Such a letter was also transmitted to Flugwild, 
with whom Distel had been in the commercial 
class at Jena. Flugwild received it just at the 
time when he was reflecting on his revenge 
against Amelia. Suddenly, like as a flash of 
lightning striking upon a pond spouts about the 
mire, so the idea struck him of making this vil- 
lage schoolmaster the instrument of his revenge. 
He also recollected that Distel united with a 
handsome manly person an active mind ; nothing 
more was wanting for his plan, the rest-could be 
effected by his money. He therefore immediate- 
ly wrote to Distel a very friendly and kind letter; 
pitied him that his talents should be confined to 
so poor a circle of operation; scolded him that 
he had not placed greater confidence in his rich 
friend ; declared that it must be impossible for 
him to rusticate himself 4s a village schoolmas- 
ter; entreated him to take his leave of the office 
immediately, and to come to Hamburg on a cer- 
tain day, where he would be met by Flugwild ; 
and that he could not fail to be satistied with the 
steps taken for his future establishment. 

Christopher fell from the clouds, but not rough- 
ly; he lay very pleasantly on the green turf of 
ope. To resign his situation did not cost him 
a single sigh: his loose knapsack was soon buck- 
led across his shoulders, and on the appointed 
day he walked through the gates of the more 
honest than free city of Hamburg, and proceeded 
immediately to the hotel of Petersburg, where 
admittance was refused to the dirty and mean- 
looking guest, until Flugwild, looking down from 
the window, recognized him and procured him 
entrance. 

Distel was all on fire to know what views his 
old companion at Jena had to propose to him. 
Scarce, therefore, were some sweet moments 
passed in old recollections, than he broke out 
with the inquisitive question : 

“Now, brother chum, what is your business 
with me ?”—— 

“You shall marry a very rich and handsome 
girl.’—— 

“ With all my heart.”—— 

“ But she is a fool.”—— 

“ That does not signify.” ——— 

“She has refused me.” —— 

“ That was not quite so foolish.” 

“ Because I was not a nobleman.” —— 
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“Nor am I.” —— 

“But you shall be one.”—— 

“ How ?” 

Flugwild now disclosed his scheme ; that Dis- 
tel should pass for a baron of Distelberg, a Bo- 
hemian nobleman ; that he should be abundantly 
supplied with money ; still remain for a quarter 
of a year at Hamburg, to perfect himself in 
dancing, riding, and other noble accomplish- 
ments ; then would Flugwild procure him noble 
letters of credit from rich houses at Vienna and 
Prague on rich houses in Hamburg, which he 
should desire to be exchanged for others, pay- 
able in the town where Amelia resided. Flug- 
wild made no doubt that these new letters of 
credit would be upon old Willmuth, as his house 
was the first in the place (and he had most truly 
reckoned). Distel then should present himself 
with a most splendid equipage, and produce the 
bills ; old Willmuth would, no doubt, as was the 
custom, invite him to dinner; there he would 
become acquainted with Amelia, pay his visit to 
her, demand her hand, and marry her. 

“But! and lastly?” said Distel, who had lis- 
tened tu him with open mouth, and wide extend- 
ed eyes. 

“There is an end to the story,” added Flug- 
will; “I shall be revenged, and you will have a 
young, handsome, and rich wife.” 

“ And should the whole scheme miscarry, then 
have I given up my charming situation of village 
schoolmaster for nothing.” 

“Fool, it will not miscarry ; but even should 
it, I promise you a pension of three times the 
amount of your schoolmaster’s salary.” 

“When I have that under your hand, then 
shall I be perfectly satisfied. It is true, the whole, 
to be sure, looks like a cursed piece of roguery ; 
but as the girl is a fool, she will deserve a little 
chastisement, that in the end will lead her to 
happiness ; for she will have a handsome hus- 
band, and an honest fellow into the bargain?’ 

The affair was therefore concluded according 
to form; Distel’s knapsack was changed into a 
full coffer, and heavy parading purse; the Baron 
of Distelberg occupied himself some months in 
Hamburg, in perfecting himself in knightly ex- 
ercises, equipped himself very elegantly, hired 
coachman, huntsman, and servants, proved at 
Hamburg, through his letters of credit from Vi- 
enna, that he was a rich Bohemian nobleman, 
and received when he was about to depart, with- 
out the least hesitation, letters of credit on Peter 
Wiitlmuth, at D.... 

In a splendid English carriage, surmounted 
with servants, he entered the stage on which he 
was to perform the principal character. On the 
next day after his arrival, he presented himself 
to Peter Willmuth, delivered his letters, was po- 
litely received, gave out that he was unacquaint- 
ed with any individual in the town, and naturally 
received an invitation to dinner. He made his 
appearance at the proper time; old Willmuth 
entertained him with the wind and weather until 
dinner was brought in. 

* Call my daughter,” said the old man to his 
servants, and the heart of the village schoolmas- 
ter beat high in his bosom. Two minutes after, 
a most beautiful girl entered, accompanied by a 
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venerable old lady. Distel blushed, which had 

not happened to him before for many years; and 

ogg became red, which happened to her 
aily. 

“The Baron of Distelberg,” said the old 
Willmuth, whilst he presented him to the ladies. 
Amelia bowed modestly ; Miss Faltenwackel be- 
came amiable and kind, as soon as the magie 
word baron reached her ears. They seated them- 
selves at table. Distel never took his eyes off 
Amelia. What a melancholy pity it is, he 
thought, that this girl is a fool. He had deter- 
mined to eat much and talk a great deal; but he 
ate little and scarcely said anything. His eyes 
were more eloquent. Amelia had made a con- 
quest ; she herself thought it, and Miss Hedwig 
said it; and even the more zealously, as her 
amiable pupil, to hear the point contested, de- 
nied it. 

“ He is a young man of condition ; that,” said 
she, “ is to be seen on the first look. The citizen 
can become Icarned, even polite, but he can nev- 
er obtain that elegant, peculiar, turn of manners, 
such as, for example, adorn the Baron of Distel- 
berg.” 

In what respected the example, the good Hed- 
wig was perfectly right; for the shoemaker’s son, 
it was not denied, had the air and manners of 3 
great lord. When at table the knives and forks 
were changed after every dish: or when he neg- 
ligently, with bent back and neck, gave his ordere 
to the servants, or picked his white teeth, any 
one would have sworn he had been well and 
highly born. He had very soon discovered the 
weak side of the old gouvernante, and spoke with 
her as often as he had the misfortune to meet her 
alone, not only of nobility in general, but more 
particularly of the house of Faltenwackel, with 
ecstatic veneration ; he even decoyed bright tears 
from the good soul, when he impudently assured 
her that he had read in a secret memoir of the 
Portuguese history, that a Faltenwackel had been 
extremely instrumental in placing the house of 
Braganza on the throne. After this discovery, 
Miss Hedwig became his faithful ally ; according 
to ancient custom (or in modern times alliances 
are—dis-union), she received his sighs, and car- 
ried them to her to whom they belonged ; he, 
on the other hand, out of gratitude, abused the 
French revolution. 

He stood very well with the father. He had, 
when at the university, attained some knowledge 
of the theory of commerce, manufactures, and 
the like, and now read every morning, for a 
couple of hours, in technical books and manuals, 
Thus armed, he appeared before Peter Willmuth, ° 
and—what really was the principal—he knew 
how most admirably to make his superficial 
knowledge pass current, to express himself with- 
out constraint, and with such judgment, that he 
frequently threw the old experienced manufac- 
turer into the greatest astonishment. It was not 
long before he conducted him round all his man- 
ufactories,—an honor which he had never before 
done to a stranger; and Distel knew so scientifi- 
cally how to praise them, that the old man, in the 
evening, before his going to bed, set Miss Hed- 
wig in a flame by the remark, “ that, for a noble- 
man, this baron was a very well-informed man.” 
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Though Distel knew how, by ineans of a little 
art, to insinuate himself into the good graces of the 
father and gouvernante, yet, on the contrary, with 
Amelia he acted, against his will, quite artlessly. 
When at home, he well studied both his looks 
and words; but when he stood before her, those 
words and looks refused to be in his power. A 
well-projected ardent look became a languishing 
one; and when he had resolved to look firmly in 
her blue eyes, he cast down his brown ones. But 
this did him not the least injury with Amelia. 
She was already highly delighted with the 
pseudo-baron, inwardly rejoiced when her father 
praised him, and was not angry when Miss Hed- 
wig let fall hints of certain possibilities. 

Thus some months passed away. Flugwild, 
to whom Distel made a nightly report of all his 
steps, now pressed him to declare himself, and 
immediately demand the hand of Amelia. Dis- 
tel’s honorable schoolmaster’s conscience still 
really sometimes played the lord over his bor- 
rowed noble impudence; but his given word,— 
that nothing should drive him back when he had 
brought it so far,—and more than all, his desire 
to possess the beautiful maid, blunted the thorns 
of his conscience, that are generally pliant in 
hair-brained youth, and only stubborn in the mid- 
day blood of life. He, somewhat stammeringly, 
expressed his wishes to the worthy tradesman, 
lied pretty boldly about his estates in Bohemia 
and the excellent breed of pheasant’s thereon; 
was heard with kind nods of the head, and re- 
ceived the promise, that the affair should be still 
farther thought on, and the principal person con- 
sulted. 

The principal person had even nothing very 
weighty to say against it; and although'she condi- 
tioned for a Saxon delay, in order as she said, to 
know the baron better, yet it was more the effect 
of maiden modesty than of mistrust. Miss Hedwig 
found it very superfluous; and even was of opin- 
ion that it was not fitting to make my lord baron 
to wait solong. The father, on the contrary, was 
perfectly on the side of Amelia; and so much 
the more so, as he had himself determined first 
to make some inquiries respecting his future 
son-in-law. 

It was in the month of May, the usual time 
when Amelia was accustomed to go to a beauti- 
fully situated country-house on the banks of the 
Elbe. The Baron of Distelburg was therefore 
informed, that no decisive answer could as yet be 

iven him; but they should conceive themselves 
appy if he would passa month at Amelia’s cot- 
tage. This invitation certainly led him to pre- 
sume that they were more than half determined 
to crown his wishes, and he followed her with 


joy. 

© what happy days and weeks did he pass by 
the side of Amelia! Ever more familiar did her 
lovely heart cling to him; he well perceived that 
she was no fool, and that the whim of nobility, 
if it really clung here like a parasite plant to the 
tender shrub, had only been planted and nursed 
by Miss Faltenwackel. Daily he discovered new 
beauties, talents, and amiable qualities; and 
what really appeared as magic before his eyes, he 
was daily the more convinced that Amelia loved 
him, But what should really have made him 





more bold, affected timidity in him. The veil 
that — carelessness and light-mindedness 
had formed over his heart was burst asunder by 
the rays of love, that exerted its ancient rights 
of ennobling whatever it touched. He repent- 
ed the part he had undertaken ; he became dull 
and melancholy, and no longer ventured to ex- 
press his sentiments aloud. 

Amelia soon observed the change; but she 
explained it—as maidens are accustomed to do 
—to her own advantage. She supposed the baron 
was disheartened on account of decisive answer 
being so long delayed, and Miss Medwig con- 
firmed her in this belief. 

One evening, as they were seated on the 
green turf, and Amelia jestingly threw her 
jessamine flowers at her dreaming lover, with- 
out being able to effect more than a melancholy 
smile, behold a messenger made his appearance 
through the green garden door, and brought a 
letter from her father. The good old man wrote, 
“that it was with the greatest pleasure he informed 
her, that the accounts he had received from Ham- 
burg respecting the Baron of Distelberg sounded 
very favorably. The correspondent to whom he 
had applied, had expressly written, ‘that he 
himself knew no more respecting the baron’s 
family, than that the house at Vienna, by whom 
he had been recommended to them, was one of 
the best and most solid there ; and that, at Ham- 
burg, the young man had by no means conduct- 
ed himself like a braggadocio. He was willing- 
ly, and with pleasure received in the best com- 
pany,and the amount of his letters of credit 
proved that he was more than opulent.’ Under 
these circumstances, my daughter (added father 
Willmuth kindly), you may in Heaven’s name 
follow your inclinations, if they lean towards him. 

The eyes of Amelia shone brightly while she 
read, and the slight motion ofthe paper betrayed 
a slight motion of the hand. When she had fin- 
ished, she had fixed her looks most tenderly up- 
on her lover, appeared suddenly to come to a re- 
solution, rose up, stood before him as he lay ex- 
tended upon the grass, gave him her hand with a 
smiling earnestness, and said with a firm 
voice : 

“ Distelberg, you love me, and I am sincerely 
glad of it. My fatherleaves me to my own free 
choice: here is my hand.” 

Crushed down, laid the youth at the feet of the 
lovely maid, in whose heavenly eyes swam & 
tear, whose full bosom heaved perceptibly, who 
tremblingly extended her swan-like hand towards 
him, and at last stammered the kind words from 
her sweet lips—all, all seized on his intoxicated 
senses ! He fell down before her, pressed her hand 
violently to his mouth, his eyes and heart ; burst- 
ing into tears, he leaped up, would have embraced 
Amelia, to which she appeared willingly to con- 
sent, then shuddered, started suddenly back, 
pushed her almost violently from him, sighed, 
sobbed, and hurried away from her. Amelia 
looked after him, and anxiously turned intreat- 
ingly inquisitive towards Miss Hedwig. 

“Ttis the first intoxication of joy,” said the 
latter; “for a nobleman, certainly a little vio- 
lent; but he will recover himself; only allow him 
an hour’s time.” 
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Amelia shook her head. She was very doubt-| ning; I cannot go through with it—Curse me 


ful, and slowly, with drooping head, she stole in-| not. I am sufficientl 


unished, for I love you 


to the house. “The cloth was laid for supper, it|}to madness. Never shall you behold me again— 
was brought in, the baron did not make his ap-| never more hear a word from 


earance. A servant went to call him, he sent 
is excuses. Amelia now fell into an agonized 


“Tue UNFrortTuNnaTE DistTeEt.” 


emotion, and Miss Faltenwackel was of opinion| The good Faltenwackel trembled through every 
it was not manners. (Silently she understood limb. “This I can never survive !” she repeated 
thereby noble manners.) Amelia did not touch| continually. 


a bit, but as soon as possible flew to her bed- 
chamber. whose appellation for this night was 
but an empty title. With the rising sun she 
stole into the park, and mingled tears, pressed 
out by fearful forebodings, with the mild dew of 
heaven. ‘ Whatis this? what does it mean?” 
she asked herself a hundred times, and always 
remained in debt for the answer. With eager, 
yet melancholy longing, she waited for the hour 
of breakfast, which was generally taken in com- 
pany. Full a quarter of an hour earlier than 
usual she appeared in the garden saloon, seated 
before the tea-table, and endeavored to conjure 
up a composed air, but which deserted her as 
soon asthe door opened. Miss Hedwig had al- 
ready been seated for a considerable time near 
her, had already got rid of her morning cough, 
longed for the Mocha draught, let it several times 
run through the strainer, and lost all patience. 

“Where can the baron be?” she exclaimed at 
last, with some bitterness; “he never used to be 
the last. Christian, goand call him.” Theser- 
vant obeyed her order. 

Amelia spoke not a word, but her bosom heav- 
ed violently. The order to call the baron had 
already hovered many times on her lips, but a 
shame, that she could not explain, prevented her 
from pronouncing the words. Now! she every 
moment expected the beloved one. That she 
might not betray the tempest in her bosom, she 
hastily poured out a cup of tea, spilt half of it. 
and raised—as she heard footsteps approaching 
—with trembling hand the cup to her mouth. 

But it was only Christian, who, in great amaze- 
ment, came in with a letter in his hand. 

“The baron is gone,” said he, “ and has left 
this letter behind for my young lady.” 

Amelia turned pale. Miss Faltenwackel nod- 
ded to the servant to leave the room. 

Amelia had not sufficient power to break open 
the letter; she gave it to her governess, with a 
silent prayer, to open it. Miss Hedwig did so, 
and read : 

“Longer I cannot remain silent. I have de- 
ceived you. Flugwild has abused my hare- 
brained folly as an instrument of his revenge. 
I am no baron, Iam a shoemaker’s son.” 

[Here Miss Hedwig, half fainting, let fall the 
letter from her hands. Amelia, who had become 

ale and lifeless with astonishment at the first 
ine, now appeared suddenly to recover her 
powers, hastily took up the letter, and herself 
read on: 

“ A union with me was to have turned you into 
ridicule. He described you as a fool, and his de- 
ception deserves chastisement. I, wretch, gave 
my consent to it. In the place of a fool I found 
anangel! I love you, Amelia—I love you inex- 

ressibly. Curse me not; Iam not abad man. 
knew not what an act of villany I was begin- 


| 
\ 








Amelia appeared, on the contrary, as if she 
would outlive it. It is true she let her hand with 
the letter fall in her lap, and her fixed eyes be- 
came rivetted on her knees; but her bosom did 
not heave so violently; now and then even a 
thought appeared to steal in a smile over her pale 
cheeks ; in short, she seemed to have expected a 
greater misfortune. Butas she continued sitting 
for more than half an hour immovable, and Miss 
Hedwig’s “This I shall never survive !” allured 
no sound in reply, so the latter at last became 
alarmed for the deserted bride, waddled away, re- 
turned with a smelling-bottle, and wished to send 
for a physician. 

“Not now,” lisped Amelia, while she gently 
pushed away the smelling-bottle. “Iam notill; 
but order the horses to be put to the light post- 
chaise ; I must go immediately to town.” 

“ How? what? and wherefore?” The appre- 
hensive governess remained unanswered. Amelia 
persisted in her determination, without explain- 
ing herself further. Whilst haste was making to 
obey her orders, she herself went to Distel’s 
chamber, and found there, to her great astonish- 
ment, his huntsman busy packing up. 

“ How, Philip!’ she exclaimed, “ are you still 
here 2” 

“ Ah, yes!” replied the honest fellow, with tears 
in his eyes, “ I have lost my good master.” 

“ Why did not you accompany him ?” 

“ His express commands.” 

“ Where is your master gone ?” 

“ Ah! that I know not.” 

“ Has he taken nothing with him ?” 

“Nothing at all. All his things I am to take 
to town, and deliver to Mr. Flugwild, together 
with this letter, which you may read, for he has 
not taken the trouble to seal it.” 

Amelia read,— 

“ You would have led me to the act of a vil- 
lain, but you know me. What I have of yours 
I send you back. Poorer than when I came to 
you, do I go into the world. Seek not after me, 
and if accident should ever lead us together, 
then beware of me, for notwithstanding I despise 
thee, at the sight of thee anger might cause me 
totrace the name of Amelia in blood on your 
shameless forehead.” 

With tears in her eyes Amelia gave back the 
letter. 

“ Fulfil your master’s orders,” said she with 
lovely sorrow, “and then return home; I will 
endeavor to repair your loss.” 

“ Ah, madam,” sighed the huntsman, “ he was 
so good a master! and if you knew what he 
suffered this last night, and if you had seen him 
steal out of the house before daybreak, more dead 
than alive——” 

“ Enough,” replied Amelia, and slipped hasti- 
ly out of the door, to conceal her emotion. The 
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horses were put to, she threw herself into the 
carriage, accompanied by Miss Hedwig, and in 
less than three hours reached town. On the way 
the old woman made a hundred attempts to 
bring Amelia to her speech ; she supposed it to be 
dumb despair; began to console her,by christian] 
abusing the abominable man, who knew so well 
how to ape the manners of nobility ; and the end 
of the strain was, “ I shall never survive it!” Poor 
Faltenwackel! still more vexatious things 
awaited thee, for scarce had Amelia leaped out 
of the carriage, than she threw herself at the 
feet of her father, discovered to him everything, 
showed him Distel’s letter, and exclaimed, with 
the ardent enthusiam of restrained feelings, 
“ He loves me really, for he could not deceive 
me! It was in his power to gain possession of 
me! He loves me, but he could not be indebted 
to deceit for the attainment of me—he had the 
courage to renounce me! I now love him more 
than ever; and never, never willI give my hand 
to another !” 

Peter Willmuth was a good, worthy old man, 
who had now, for the first time, to learn the art 
of refusing his only daughter. Yet the caprice 
for a union with nobility was not his caprice; it 
was equal to him, yes, to him it would be, for be- 
forementioned reasons, much more agreeable, if 
his daughter gave her hand to a simple citizen. 
Distel had, moreover, greatly pleased him; the 
young man had great knowledge, and might in 
a year become a most excellent merchant. 

*T do not know, dear Amelia,” said he, very 
much embarrassed ; “but tell me, wherefore is 
it you are upon your knees? Stand up, and 
marry him, but yet not before—you find him.” 
Amelia rose up and hung upon the neck of her 
father. 

“He is a shoemaker’s son!” exclaimed Miss 
Faltenwackel. 

“ My grandfather was an honest tailor,’’ said 
Peter Willmuth, and went into his counting- 
house, convinced that Amelia would take care 
of the rest. In which he was not deceived. She 
sent the faithful Philip after her lover, who had 
fortunately observed the road that Distel had ta- 
ken. Philip found him about forty -miles from 
Amelia’s cottage in B——, in which was a garri- 
son, where he was on the point of enlisting. 
Like one intoxicated, like a dreamer, he conduct- 
ed him back to the feet of Amelia. In a few 
days they became a happy couple, and have re- 
mained so these many years. Flugwild received 
an invitation to the wedding, which he tore to 
pieces with his teeth. Miss Faltenwackel was 
a witness of their domestic happiness for full 
twenty years, and sighed every evening, “ This 
T shall never survive !” 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
MY FELLOW-TRAVELLER AND I. 


To say merely that “it rained,” does not 
usually describe the state of the weather. There 
may have been wind at the same time, and the 
rain may have been a compliment splashed 
against your face or window; or it may have 
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been bitterly cold, and the rain may have count- 
ed only as an additional discomfort. But on 
the day [ have before my memory, it rained and 
did nothing else. There was neither cold nor 
warmth enough to divert your feelings; there 
was no breath of air to disturb the perpendicu- 
larity of the drops ; and no prospect of country 
= could see through them. Down came the 
eavy globules in mathematical lines; splash 
went the water against the level road; round 
went the wheels of the vehicle with a monoto- 
nous rumble; and away bowled we over the 
wet, steaming, endless plains of the Nether- 
lands. 

There was only one passenger with me in the 
coupée, and he was worse than nobody by sey- 
eral chalks. Solitude would have been endura- 
ble ; but to be shut up in compulsory companion- 
ship with a man whose language you cannot 
speak, and who cannot speak yours, is dread- 
ful. I saw the fellow was a Frenchman the mo- 
ment I set eyes on him, and the cool, easy impu- 
dence with which he said “ Pardon!” when he 
knocked my hat from the seat on coming in, 
confirmed the fact. My knowledge of French 
had been acquired at school, and went only as 
far as reading ; and I could not yet refrain from 
an insular blush when I was obliged to try to 
wreak my thought upon expression. This indi- 
vidual, however, roused me. I looked upon him 
somehow as an unauthorized intruder; and it 
was with a reckless air I made a remark to him 
in his own language about the weather—just to 
show him that I could speak French if I chose, 
and did n’t care a snap of my fingers whether it 
was good or bad. I think I said “ Quelle pluie!” 
I encountered his eyes, however, at the moment, 
and a quiet smile, as he muttered “ Mauvais 
temps !” demolished me. I had fallen, doubtless, 
into some unhappy cacology ; and we both looked 
out of the window at the rain—I to conceal my 
confusion, and he, of course, to conceal a sneer, 
with all the distressing politeness of his country- 
men. 

A situation of this kind is the more embar- 
rassing that one feels obliged to say something. 
Here was a man, a well-dressed, respectable, nay 
rather a gentlemanly person, with intelligent 
eyes that seemed to understand me; and to sit 
alone with him, hour after hour, all day and all 
night, without opening my lips, was impossible. 
He felt this himself—I was sure he did; for 
whenever I made an attempt, he listened earn- 
estly, as if anxious to make out what I would be 
at, without troubling me to repeat, and then re- 
plied in few words, as if unwilling to exhibit any 
colloquial superiority. I at last began to like 
the fellow, and to be more and more sorry and 
ashamed that I was unable to converse with him. 
Sometimes he took the initiative himself; and 
when I could not exactly catch his meaning, al- 
ways kindly and laboriously repeated what he 
had said, occasionally varying the expression to 
make it more clear. 

Down came the rain in the mean time, with 
its steady, determined, mathematical motion— 
“quick as lightning, but never in a hurry,” as 
the drill-sergeant says —down, down, down — 
splash, splash, splash—rumble, rumble, rumble: 
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it was enough to makeone mad. The Frenchman 
ve a heavy sigh, and I echoed it; he got upa 
Esccstenchelr. half-comical smile, which I re- 
flected; he shook his head,so didI. “Slow 
work this!” I would have said, only it would 
have been absurd in French; and he looked as 
if he would fain have given me the idiom, if I 
could but have understood it. At length the ve- 
hicle stopped to take in a passenger. Here was 
achance. The new-comer was a plump, portly, 
handsome dame, who insinuated herself between 
my friend and me, and then expanded till, what 
with her and the cushions, we felt uncommonly 
comfortable. But she was a German; and when 
she had recovered breath, she looked first in the 
face of one, then of the other, and with an alarm- 
ing sound of ugh—agh—ogh, delivered in the in- 
terrogative key, appeared to be endeavoring to 
fish out of us whether we could do anything ‘in 
that line. The Frenchman said, “ Je suis fache,” 
and “ N’entends pas,” and I shook my head in 
despair; negatives that only excited’ the risible 
faculties of madame, who went on clearing her 
throat of its German in the midst of explosions 
of laughter, that made our contiguous sides and 
the cushions undulate in harmony. I verily 
think she considered herself fortunately placed 
in having two listeners with no speaker but her- 
self, for she rattled away without intermission, 
interlarding her speech, in compliment to the 
Frenchman, with scraps of his own language, so 
horribly bad that even I was amused. We stood 
it for some time as decently as possible; but at 
last I could not help giving my male companion 
the wink, and saying in an under tone, “ Quelle 
Francaise!” Both of us proved too many for 
his politeness: off he set with a roar, in which I 
joined from sympathy; and so we went on all 
three, talking French and German, without lis- 
tening to either, and laughing ready to die. 

A more interesting episode, however, speedily 
occurred, for the coach stopped to a late dinner. 
Meals were a grand invention for that kind of 
travelling, although they have now gone the way 
of all horseflesh. To snatch at a morsel as we 
do now, and devour it like an ogre, is not to 
dine; any more than to scald the mucous mem- 
brane all the way down is to get cheered with 
the cup that not inebriates. The recollection of 
that dinner is enough to disgust one with steam 
and its headlong haste, and make us inquire 
whether it is really the grand business of human 
beings to contrive so as to be nowhere at all at 
any giventime. The bill of fare included scores 
of dishes, in soup, fish, meat, poultry, game, pas- 
try and confections ; all with names that made 
them ten times more luxurious, yet I must own, 
so unintelligible, that choice was out of the ques- 
tion. I thought of shutting my eyes, and taking 
something at random; but a qualm came over 
me as I reflected on the stories I had heard of 
the continental cuisine including frogs, snails, 
and the ox’s liver called vulgarly in England 
cats’ meat. I looked at my Frenchman; but he 
was looking at me. He would not have begun 
before me for the world; and when, in hungry 
impatience, 1 grasped at something that turned 
out to be overdone boiled beef under the name 
of bouilli, so far from staring at me with the 
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contempt I perhaps deserved, he helped himself 
largely to the humble fare. Eating, they say, 
wants only a beginning. My next venture was 
upon biftik au naturel, then upon cételettes de 
mouton, and then upon the gigot, which always 
comes last. The Frenchman, though looking 
with the eye of a connoisseur upon the tempting 
dishes around him, was true to his social princi- 
ples, and followed rigidly the tastes, extraordi- 
nary as he might think them, of his fellow tra- 
veller—so that, in the midst of all sorts of deli- 
cacies, we made a magnificent meal upon boiled 
beef and beef-steaks, mutton chops and leg of 
mutton. 

After all, it was very satisfactory. We felt 
ourselves expanding, like the German lady—who 
had now vanished, for she resided at the place ; 
and we looked at each other with increasing 
kindliness and good-humor. Suddenly the 
Frenchman filled his tumbler half full of wine, 
and held it out. “<A votre santé!” cried he, and 
in an instant I was ready for him, and brought 
my glass against his with, I regret to say, a fatal 
collision, for it smashed it in pieces and spilled 
the wine. I was bitterly ashamed of my awk- 
wardness. It was the first time I had practised 
this fashion which they call trinquer, and should 
have been more cautious; but the conduct of 
my companion was very admirable. He actually 
seemed to take it all upon himself, begging my 
pardon in the humblest manner for the outrage 
I had committed, in demolishing a man’s glass 
who had merely invited me in a friendly way to 
take wine with him. The worst of it was, the 
waiters and the other guests were excessively im- 
pudent; not that they said anything—they never 
do on such occasions ; but they looked at each 
other, and then bit their lips, and grinned horri- 
bly to repress a smile. As for the hostess, who 
had been looking at us a good deal, she covered 
her face with her handkerchief, and precipitately 
left the bar. Both the Frenchman and I were 
much annoyed, and looked jealously from face 
to face to watch for an occasion of hostilities ; 
but by degrees the thing was forgotten, and a 
capital glass of brandy-and-water made us all 
right. I thought, by the way, that my compan- 
ion would have taken the alcohol neat, for I had 
known his countrymen express great disgust at 
our weak warm mixture; but he was a trump 
throughout, and no mistake. 

Our attempts at conversation while we were at 
table were very few, for I did not like to expose 
my slight acquaintance with the language before 
a mixed company; but when we were fairly re- 
seated in the coupée, after a plentiful dinner and 
a reasonable allowance of wine and brandy, we 
went at it again with a will. On such occasions, 
one has a full, comfortable, jolly feeling, which 
overthrows the barriers of reserve; and, for my 
own part, I talked away as if I was a Frenchman 
born ; only a good deal out in the grammar, and 
idiom, and meaning of words. i, compenien 
was equally communicative, and although he 
took great pains with my ignorance, but little 
more intelligible ; and so we kept hammering at 
one another during a great part of the night with 
less success than our perseverance deserved. 

Ewen after I fell asleep, the same thing was 
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continued for some hours in my dreams. I 
thought I was speaking against the Frenchman 
for a wager of a tumbler of wine; when the con- 
test was over, we each claimed to be the winner ; 
and while struggling for the prize, the glass 
smashed in our hands, and the liquid descended 
over the whole earth in great, round, perpendicu- 
lar drops. Whereupon I awoke. It was the sound 
of the rain that was in my ears, mingled with 
other noises—down, down, down—splash, splash, 
splash—rumble, rumble, rumble. Presently the 
coach stopped ; we had arrived at the town where 
I was to lose my companion. 

He was no more than in time for the vehicle 
by which he was to turn off into another route; 
and when I stood to see him mount, holding my 
umbrella over his head, it was with real emotion 
I bade him farewell. I could not help thinking 
at the moment what a pleasant time we might 
have passed, and what a permanent friendship 
we might have formed, had we only understood 
one another’s language well enough to converse 
freely. I thought no more of:my ps and qs in 
French speaking, but wringing him by the hand, 
bade him adieu in my own language. 

“ Good-by,” said I, “ God bless you ?” 

“What!” cried he, in the same tongue “ are 
you an Englishman ?” 

“To be sure! and you! O Jupiter—Jovis— 
Jovi—Jovem—Jupiter—Jove !” 

* Montez, monsieur, montez !” shouted the coach- 
man. 

“What a terrible mistake! But you speak 
the language so ee 

“T!—I never tried it till a few days ago, while 

4 renchman— 





“Montez. montez! Sacré !—nous sommes partis! 
Ye—e—e!” 

We bundled him in while the vehicle was ac- 
tually in motion, and I saw no more of my tra- 
velling companion. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE BLIND AND THE DEAF. 


Ir is a common remark, that the blind are less 
solitary than the deaf. It seems a strange con- 
clusion to arrive at—certainly not very flatter- 
ing to human nature—companionship with the 
one being merely a little more troublesome and 
exacting than with the other. But so it is; and 
so obvious, that we not unfrequently hear persons 
say—so dependant are we on our fellow-creatures 
—that, of the two afflictions, they would choose 
blindness. 

I remember Andrew M’Donald, who played 
reels and strathspeys so og | at the dancing- 
school in the north, in the little town of Tain. 
He was blind; he had lost his sight from small- 
pox in early youth; but he was never alone. It 
was not that his violin could ‘discourse most 
eloquent music;’ he himself could discourse, and 
well; but the charm which conjured so many 
around him was—he loved most to listen. He 
craved information about things that he could 
not see, or read of; and we are all so fond of 
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hearing ourselves speak, especially when we are 
appreciated by our audience, that Andrew had 
no lack of company. He scemed singularly in- 
dependent of his blindness; for if guided once 
through the most intricate streets, he would find 
his way alone ever afterwards. He walked cau- 
tiously and slowly, however, feeling his way with 
his stick—not like the poor men of the Blind 
Asylum in Edinburgh, who, when they have not 
their usual burden, go on, to the danger of them- 
selves and others, scarcely stopping for any ob- 
stacle, and occasionally knocking down those 
who stand in their way. 

A gentleman from England, who happened to 
be present at one of the dancing-schvol balls, 
questioned Andrew as to his blindness, and told 
him of an oculist in London who had done won- 
derful things, and would be very likely to restore 
his sight. From that moment, Andrew began 
to save for the journey, which, about two years 
afterwards—a long period of hope, the happiest, 
perhaps, of his life—he commenced, and what is 
more accomplished, all the way from Tain to 
London, and from London to Tain, there and 
back alone! Alas! the journey back was the 
darker of the two ; hope had lighted the way to 
London, where the oculist could do nothing but 
shut out the one ray which had beguiled him so 
far from his home. Poor Andrew returned a 
sadder man. To regain his sight, had been the 
latent spark of hope he had cherished all his life, 
which the English gentleman had fanned into a 
biaze, but which was now extinguished for ever! 
His friends, however, gathered round him, and, 
as far as possible, compensated for his great dis- 
appontment. A subscription was entered into 
among his humble companions, to reimburse 
him for the expenses of his journey ; but though 
this had been both expensive and difficult, it 
afforded Andrew some pleasure to recount his 
adventures, and relate how he had, to the amaze- 
ment of every one, found his way about by him- 
self, in that far off and wonderful place—London. 

In the same town of Tain, and in the house 
where I happened to reside, there was, at the 
time,.an old deaf gentleman. It was a melan- 
choly thing to see him, seated in his great arm 
chair, beside the fire, alone in the midst of his 
family ; looking eagerly*at the young people as 
if he fain would know what they were talking 
about, inquiring, perhaps; then, unnoticed, 
drooping his head in contemplation of his be- 
reavement, which shut him out from social con- 
verse, but which was regarded by his family as a 
light affliction, and excited little sympathy. He 
was so exceedingly grateful to me, when I occa- 
sionally took my knitting and sat beside him, 
endeavoring, through the medium of his silver 
trumpet, to converse, that the tears would come 
into the old man’s eyes, as he pressed my hand 
and thanked me for my attention. 

“ My children and my grandchildren,” he would 
say, “look impatient, and consider me trouble- 
some when I ask a question. Little Harry used 
to think it a toy to prattle to his grandfather 
through this silver tube ; but now the child, like 
the rest, avoids me, or replies with a petulant ab- 
ruptness, as if it was a restraint to detained 
by me.” 
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I could not help pitying the old gentleman, and 
grieved to think of the blank my absence would 
shortly occasion. He said he was learning to 
check his eagerness to ask questions, for those 
about him sometimes told him that he was getting 
very curious, and that the conversation was not 
important enough to bear repetition: this might 
be very true, but fs their discourse was for the 
most part trifling, according to this rule the poor 
man might sit from morning till night, without 
exchanging an idea or a word with any one. “It 
certainly was a little fatiguing and troublesome 
to converse with the deaf old gentleman, but his 
delight and gratitude were an ample return. O 
that the young would have more consideration 
for the aged ; and those who are blessed in the 
enjoyment of all their faculties, would minister 
more to those who labor under the terrible pri- 
vation of any! 

Along with my brother, who was collecting 
matter for a work he was about to publish, I vis- 
ited the interesting town of Hexham—interest- 
ing at least to him, for it was a fine field for his- 
torical research, although, for my own part, I 
found little to admire besides its ancient church. 
The circumstance which, more than anything 
else, obtained the dingy town a lasting place in 
my memory, was our taking a lodging with an 
extraordinary pair, and old man and woman— 
husband and wife, who lived by themselves, with- 
out child or servant, subsisting on the letting of 
their parlor and two bedrooms. They were tall, 
thin, and erect, though each seventy years of age. 
When we knocked at the door for admittance, 
they answered it together; if we rang the bell, 
the husband and wife invariably appeared side 
by side; all our requests and demands were re- 
ceived by both, anu executed with the utmost 
nicety and exactness. 

The first night, arriving late by the coach from 
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Newcastle, and merely requiring a good fire and 
our tea, we were puzzled to understand the rea- 
son of this double attendance ; and I remember 
my brother, rather irreverently, wondering wheth- 
er we “were always to be waited upon by these 
Siamese twins.” On ringing the bell, to retire for 
the night, both appeared as usual; the wife car- 
rying the bedroom candlestick, the husband 
standing at the door. I gave her some direc- 
tions about breakfast for the following morning, 
when the husband from the door quickly an- 
swered for her. “ Depend upon it, she is dumb,” 
whispered my brother. But this was not the 
case, though she rarely made use of the faculty 


‘of speech. 


They both attended me into my bedroom; 
when the old lady, seeing me look with some sur- 
prise towards her husband, said: “ There’s no 
offence meant, ma’am, by my husband coming 
with me into the chamber—he’s stone blind.” 

“Poor man!” I exclaimed. “ But why, then, 
does he not sit still? Why does he accompany 
you everywhere ?” 

“ It’s nv use, ma‘am, your speaking to my old 
woman,” said the husband ; “she can’t hear you 
—she’s quite deaf.” 

I was astonished. Here was compensation! 
Could a pair be better matched? Man and wife 
were, indeed, one flesh; for he saw with her eyes, 
and she heard with his ears! It was beautiful to 
me ever after to watch the old man and woman 
in their inseparableness. Their sympathy with 
each other was as swift as electricity, and made 
their deprivation as naught. 

I have often thought of that old man and wo- 
man, and cannot but hope, that as in life they 
were inseparable and indispensable to each other, 
so in death they might not be divided, but either 
be spared the terrible calamity of being alone in 
the world. 





A New Artas.—Nobody can read History to 
much advantage—not even the daily history of 
the newspaper, without having before his eyes 
such a picture of that part of the world of which 
he is reading, as will enable him clearly to under- 
stand its geographical relations. No part of our 
library is more constantly in use than the maps 
we have. When the war in Affghanistan was 
going on, it was impossible to reconcile the ac- 
counts of it, with the maps in Pinkerton, or 
even in some later works—and it was with much 
satisfaction we found that they exactly agreed 
with a little school atlas in possession of one of 
the children. Let there be in a family a full at- 


las, easily accessible, and young people will read 
History, Geography, Voyages and Travels with 
permanent advantage. The relations of one 
place with others will be understood ; and be- 
cause they are understood will be always re- 





membered. And the habit of consulting maps 
once formed, will be continued through life. 

Having such an opinion of the necessity of 
good maps, we are glad to see the probability 
that this want will be supplied by the New Atlas 
which has been advertised by Messrs. Colton & 
Company. Mr. Colton is fully aware of what is 
needed to supply the existing want, and appears 
to be willing and able to do it. He counts upon 
expending about two thousand dollars on each 
part, and as there are to be twenty-seven of them, 
the whole cost to him will be nearly sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 

We have examined three parts, containing 
twelve maps. They are full, without being 
crowded ; clearly engraved ; well printed; well 
colored. We cordially recommend the work as 
indispensable for a gentleman’s library table. 















































